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Price, { Siugie Geples, toca.’ 


‘THE TEMPLE!! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING-CLASSES 
THE TEMPLE is for CONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE is for CHOIRS. 


$9.00 per Dozen. Single Copy, $1.00. 


At this season, when music-teachers, choir-leaders, 
etc., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
pooke for nse during the coming musical season, it is a 
pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, good, and 
useful a book as this one by W. O, PERKINS, who now, 
by the act of Hamilton College, takes on the well- 
deserved title of Musical Doctor. From the elegant 
title, to the last page, the space is most acceptably filled. 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and has 
numerous new tunes for peacties, which practice, in- 
deed, may extend over the whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems, fills a large proportion of 
the book, and renders it a good Collection of Church 
Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized Songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions. 

Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
232 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS 


IN MAINE, 


Send for Circulars and Copy of Common-School 
Question Book (enlarged ed., 1879), by A. H. Graic. 
Price Cc. A. PAGE, 
$1.50. (Agent for Maine,) 
231 tf BURLINGTON, ME. 


ANTED.—A lady of several years’ experience 

in a high-school, and holding a Supervisors’ Third 

Grade Certificate, desires a position in Boston or vicinity. 
232 a Address M. JOURNAL Office. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. NIcHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


CITY OF TITUSVILLE, 


CRAWFORD CO,, PA. 

The Board of School Controllers of the City.of Titus- 
ville will meet August 22, 1879, to elect a Superintend- 
ent of Schools for said city, to fill vacancy. The duties 
of the person elected to o ence Sept. 1, 1879, and 
continue till June 1, 1881. Communications may be 
addressed to JOSEPH SMITH, 

Sec. Board of School Controllers 

229 d City of Titusville. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyvalnia, 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and eae Hospitals. 

pring Course of Lectures, Practical monstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 

ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 217 z eow (1) 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 1 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
Enclose 25 ota. RESPIRATORY 
close 25 cts. in tage-stamps. reu ( ii 
and 1 panel ' and Terms sent tree, Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of ilgher English. Special Summer 
Term opens July 7. e Catalogue on a 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


RUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES. By Pansy. 
12moe. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The third volume of the famous “ epee Girls’ 
Series.” It will add to the popularity of this already 


popular series. 
32a D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston. 


‘MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dini 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed. 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
. —_ case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 

wo days. 

Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
bar Ya CHARLES E. FAY, 


College Hill, Mass. 
Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 

. B.—Letters aski or must 
accompanied by a & of $2.00. 
129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri 
vate for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


GLOBES, Nims & Con Trop, 


Slew School Kids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
orda, orts, and Prizes, Milliens now in use, with 
enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 80 East 14th St., N.Y. 


AGENCY vor SCHOOLS ax» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 
SCHOOLS. and 


TEACHERS provided with positions. 
FAMI promptly supplied with Competent 


nstructors. 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** II,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
gic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** 1V.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 wz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
iente Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


Professor of Latin, 


Just Published, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
ROMAN, CONTINENTAL, ENGLISH. 


M. M. FISHER, D.D., 


LATIN: 


University of Missouri. 


An Account of the Three Methods, with Arguments in Favor of the English. 
Usage in England and America, with Letters from 
Distinguished Latin Scholars. 


“The ablest argument I have yet seen from any 
pen against the new Latin pronunciation.” 


— E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., Boston. 


Price, 


‘“‘ Careful and learned research.” 
— DAILY ADVERTISER, Boston. 


“ A book that every classical scholar will read.” 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., New Hampshire. 


One Dollar. 


— AM, 


“A volume that no professor of Latin can afford 
to do without, whatever may be his favorite mode 
of pronunciation.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis. 


For sale by leading Booksellers throughout the country. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.10. 


Address 


F. B. SNOW, (NEW- ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00.), 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Every Subscriber to our Pablications should send for our Revised Premium List, containing many valuable gifts. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


tie 


MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounti 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of.146 pages mailed free on application. 

R. & J. BECK, Manu/’s Opticians, 

226 1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
CHEMICAL 


H. B. & W. O. 


(PHAMBERLAIN, 


APPARATUS, Manfacturers and 
| 26 Bromfield St.,Boston. 


JouN N. ELMORE, H. E. RicHarps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical i Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. Cata 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


H. D. Hall, 
J. R. Benjamin, M.D. 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 
FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


cw Larg 
free on rece 


Hall & Benjamin, 


191 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK, 


‘SQLVUVddV TVIISAHd GNV 


€ new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sen 
ipt of 12 cents. 220 (M) 


J, DAVIS WILDE 
Brovony Dra, Grey Wilder's Liquid Stating, 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 
going repair, in eve 


taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 
260 W. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Blackbeard Surfaces of al! colors ie on new 
part of the world. Circulars con- 


189 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 

rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
system. When open, with end 

sections to the wall, forms a 
eat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
f the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 


best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 


Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


USTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 
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] R ON THE HEARTH. 
SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 

Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 

Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace, 

Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 

Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 

Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


Chicago, 
The Burlington Route! 


quincy, CHIC AGO ST. JOSEPH, 
KANSAS CITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATOHISON, — TO—) And OMAHA. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


PHYSI 


150 Tremont 


Tllustrated Catalogue se 


A 


PARIS 


THROUGHOUT: 


CAL INSTRUMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL= — 


» THE - FAVORITE -NUMBERS-+303,332 404,170351 WITH. 
GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL+ DEALERS 


St., Boston, 


nt free, on application. 
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Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclinine Chairs. Free. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and bas no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


THUS 
SEALING 
Rest Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 


213 R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


oo L FURNISHED 
Ss with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., arldress the Manager, 
F. &. SNOW, 
one 18 Hawler Street. Roston. 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agente. Outfit free. 
Address P.O. Vioxkrny, Angnests. Me. 21897 
466 ‘8 week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


Se Bells of Co and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary 
Schools, i 

Tower Clocks. ete. Fully Warranted. 


>= 


1S tHe BEST. 
YI 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FoR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


$5 to $20 Sampler worth 8 tree 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


EALERy 


FoR SALE BY 


SAMPLES AND oy 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatas—Pure Chemicals, 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus Excellent sign | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business, 212 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


L. B. Edwards, M.D., editor of *‘ Virginia Medica) 
aay says he has “ prescribed ITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES, and have also inducéd friends to pre- 
scribe it. Our success will make us prescribe it fre- 
mer Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Nervous 
ostration, Impaired Vitality, and prevents Consump- 
tion. For sale by druggists. F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


160,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 

It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 

Bailway of the Weat and Northwest. It en- 

braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 

and forms the following Trunk Lines : 

hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 

‘[hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 

CCC’ hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

CCC | hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 

€CCahicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 

jenge, Green Kav. and Marquette Line. 


ILL 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1. If the enger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Ita trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West rig the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It isthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address an —— of the Co. or 

MARVIN HUGHITT,  W.H. STENNETT, 

Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Il. 207 Chicago, Tl. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 


ECONOMY CO. CORNER 


Economy Book Support. 


Sold on Trial. Warranted the Best. 


IT SAVES ITS COST EACH YEAR IN PREVENTING 
INJURIES TO BINDINGS, 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SIMPLEST, 
MOST DURABLE, HANDSOMEST, 


USES NO SPACE, CHEAPEST, BEST. 
It supports equally well a single = hlet or an entire 
e 


library. Handsome enough for t est study-table. 
Cheap enough for the largest library. 


See full descriptive and illustrated circulars. 


ECONOMY CoO., Boston, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS. 


Offices, Store, 
$2 HAWLEY 8ST. 27 FRANKLIN 81. 
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NONQUITT SHORES. 


BY MISS 8. P. BARTLETT. 
Laban’s lane is pink with roses, 
Roses dewy, wild, and sweet; 
Hazel hedges full of posies 
Near and nearer seek to meet 


Every summer; and the birches 
Green and golden, higher bend, 

While the rose-breeze vainly searches, 
Searches for us, O my friend ; 


Signs and dies;—the years are graver, 
et the coppice lovelier grows, 
And the little bird sings braver, 
Brighter, in the heavenward boughs. 


Still the blue waves of the beaches 
Iu the summer morning sweet, 

Sing, until their cadence reaches - 
Laban’s lane, and ling’ ring feet 


Stand and wait between the hedges 
While the sea-breath softly steals ;— 
Visions of the sparkling ledges 
Where the long-winged sea-bird wheels; 


Lucent harbor, silver river, 
Spanned by the familiar bridge, 
Arches doubled in the quiver 
Of the ripples’ shifting ridge; 


Bonny boats in loveliest water, 
Dipping oars and fluttering sail, 

Scarlet thread above the quarter 
Drooping as the breezes fail; 


Hills so fair in tender color 
Soft on the horizon’s verge; 
Wooded shores whose green is fuller, 
Silver-edged with mimic surge; 


Shores whose rise beyond the river 
Reaches back so little way, 

Ere the birches softly shiver 
With the murmur of the bay :— 


Visions linked in memories golden, 
Sweetly linger, gently stay,— 
Dearly in the heart enfolden 
Bring us back a vanished day! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue KINDERGARTEN.—The question as to whether 
kindergarten schools shall constitute an integral part of 
our common-school systems, is one claiming more and 
more of the public thought. If such a measure should 
be adopted, it would exercise a most powerful influence 
on the whole scheme of public instruction,—an influence 
more powerful than has resulted from any educational 
measure adopted during the last half century. Its re- 


sults would be even more far-reaching, and, as I believe, 
more beneficial, than those wrought by the introduction 
of the natural methods of instruction, grand as they are. 
—John Hancock, Pres. Nat. Teachers’ Association. 


Tue Normat Scuoor. — The methods of study 
adopted in school, and the consequent mental habits 
formed, are of far more value than the small amount of 
knowledge that can be gained during the brief school 
period of most children. It is clearly of the first im- 
portance that teachers, trained to the use of good meth- 
ods of instruction, should be employed in our schools. 
That the work of the schools may not fall into unskillful 
hands, the State wisely provides for the training of 
teachers in the Normal School. Those who fit them- 
selves for teaching by their own experiments, rather 
than by special training, must fit themselves, more or 
less, at the expense of those upon whom the experiments 
are performed. That parent is not easily found who 
would be willing to allow a physician to experiment 
upon his children, as a means of compensating for the 
lack of professional training. We employ lawyers who 
have been trained as lawyers. We employ ministers 
who have been trained as ministers. In every employ- 
ment, we rightfully expect success on the part of those 


who have developed their natural fitness by special 


training. Let every young man and every young 
woman intending to teach, attend the Normal School. 
Those who-have thée*requisite ability cannot fail to find 
the advantages of such a school a direct means of suc- 
cess. ‘lhe advantages of a normal school, as of every 
other professional school, are not limited to the instruc- 
tion of its teachers, however valuable that may be. A 
pupil there finds in the classes those who are a constant 
aid, — those who have had considerable experience in 
teaching, and, having outgrown the limited views-and 


consequent self-satisfaction of other days, are in the 
normal school that they may make that preparation for 
teaching which is a prized privilege no less than a par- 
amount duty.— Westerly (R. I.) Weekly. 


Tue Hien Scnoor.—Our high schools are the ob- 
jects of severe criticisms. But only let it be granted 
that the State is bound by its civil and moral obligations 
to establish and maintain these schools; that they form 
a necessary part of a whole in every common school sys- 
tem; that they stimulate the elementary schools into 
more enthusiasm and efficiency, and furnish a medium 
of communication between the elementary schools be- 
low and the superior above, and that they establish the 
means~by which that equality of social rank may be 
maintained which renders republican institutions pos- 
sible, and then we are prepared to admit that our high 
schools are not perfect. They are charged with attempt- 
ing too much and accomplishing too little; that is, too 
many branches of learning are introduced into their 
course of studies, and they are too superficially pursued. 
The criticism is only partially just ; for while the variety 
of subjects introduced is not too great, still the learner 
may be required to master too many independent facts 
in connection with each one of them. The young pupil 
should be taught facts in connection with every subject 
pursued, to furnish the occasion to his mind for a knowl- 


edge of those general principles upon which the service 
of the subject depends. This will enable him, when 
he comes into the scientific schools, to master the sci- 
ence itself.—John W. Dickinson, Sec. Board Hd., Mass. 


Tur TEACHER’s OrFice.—Let us give some attention, 
fellow-teachers, in the midst of our other duties, to the 
enlargement and elevation of our own conceptions of 
the teacher’s office; to making our fellow-citizens more 
thoroughly acquainted with the teacher’s work, and the 
qualifications needed for the successful discharge of its 
duties; to the establishment of a more definite, pro- 
fessional standard ; to affording in our own characters 
illustration of those qualities that make up the true 
teacher; to securing a well-defined scheme of education 
that shall combine all the elements of a thorough educa- 
tion with the shortest period necessary for its successful 
accomplishment. When we shall have acompact scheme 
of education from the lowest to the highest grades, and 
teachers suited by a liberal course of normaland literary 


training to discharge effectively the duties of the teach- 
er’s office, we shall have made a long step toward meet- 
ing the demand of the hour for thorough education com- 
bined with wise economy.— Wm. F. Fox, Pres. Virginia 


Ed. Association. 

UnwIsE STIMULATION IN Epucation.—The educa- 
tional abomination of desolation of the present day is 
the stimulation of young people to work at high pressure 
by incessant and competitive examinations. Some wise 
man (who probably was not an early riser) has said of 
early risers, in general, that they are conceited all the 
forenoon, and stupid all the afternoon. Now, whether 
this is true of early risers in the common acceptation of 
the word, or not, I will uot pretend to say; but it is 


too often true of the unhappy children who are forced 
to rise too early in their classes. They are conceited 
all the forenoon of life, and stupid all its afternoon. 
The vigor and freshness, which should have been stored 
up for the purposes of the hard struggle for existence in 
practical life, have been washed out of them by preco- 
cious mental debauchery,—by book-gluttony and lesson- 
bibbing. Their faculties are worn out by the strain put 
upon their callow brains, and they are demoralized by 
worthless, childish triumphs before the real work of life 
begins. I have no compassion for sloth, but youth has 
more need for intellectual rest than age; and the cheer- 
fulness, the tenacity of purpose, the power of work, 
which make many a successful man what he is, must 
often be placed to the credit, not of his hours of indus- 
try, but to that of his hours of idleness, in boyhood. 


Even the hardest worker of all, if he has to deal with 
anything above mere details, will do well, now and 
again, to let his brain lie fallow for a space. The next 
crop of thought will certainly be all the fuller in the 
ear, and the weeds fewer.—Prof. Hualey, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Porutar Epucation. — The cause of popular edu- 
cation is now spreading all over the earth’s surface, 
with rapid strides. Appeals come over the great waters 
from all lands and peoples, for American plans and sys- 
tems, for American statistics, and practical results ; 
even the oldest and most enlightened nations of the 
world are sending their commissioned agents, from time 
to time, to watch the progress of our institutions, and to 
glean and gather. Notwithstanding our just pride in 
American plans of education, our own citizens evince 
too little interest in the cause. Itis one thing to fee/ an 
interest, and a totally different thing to show it. The 
first is negative, and almost useless; the other positive, 
such as encourages, sustains, supports, gives life and 
animation. The teacher needs this animating influ- 
ence; the directors of education value the approving 


smiles of an intelligent constituency ; and our children 
are enlivened by visible sympathy. Success in public, 
as in private causes, is not forwarded by a sympathy 
still and inert, but rather by open manifestations of it. 
—Edward Shippen, Esq., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITERS. 


BY AARON GOVE. 


It must have occurred to schoolmasters that, of hun- 
dreds of magazine and newspaper writers on education, 
a goodly proportion are not, nor ever have been, teach- 
ers. The present warmly-contested battle upon higher 
education at the expense of the State, is waged largely 
upon the one side by non-professional men and women. 
The success with which they have met, especially in 
the Mississippi valley, would be alarming to all friends 
of the country’s interests did not returning financial 
prosperity promise to them defeat. 

Does an eminent politician like Governor Robinson, 
a noted magazine-writer like Gail Hamilton, a prom- 
inent correspondent like Don Piatt, or a distinguished 
litterateur like Wendell Phillips, promulgate an opinion, 
be it never so immaturely formed, the country press gen- 
erally reproduce it with approbative editorial comment. 
The educational press, with the powerful pens of Rickoff, 
Harris, Brackett, Mayo, and others, give returning ar- 
guments, complete and exhaustive; but they are con- 
fined to readers who already coincide with the writers. 

I write this not to complain,—that would be puerile ; 
but to remind the profession of the importance of com- 
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batting this damaging condition of things with similar 
weapons. If communities refuse to accept the argu- 
ments of a Philbrick or a Marble, because the authors 
are connected directly with the schools,—therefore said 
to be immoderately partisan, — let us strive to publish 
what statesmen and scholars can say who have long ago 
severed personal connection with school. It will be re- 
membered that when that glorious old man, Governor 
Seymour, gave utterance to sentiments so directly op- 
posed to those expressed by his neighbor, Governor 
Robinson, the words were seized with eagerness, and 
many were glad to use them as from Governor Seymour, 
because of his life and standing in our history. 

It would seem that the friends of public schools, high 
and low, in eminence, scholarship, and patriotism, ex- 
ceed in number the enemies. Let effort be made to 
proclaim and publish their utterances. For every shot 
fired from the enemy, let one of the same quality and 
calibre be returned. 


A WARNING. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


The people of Rockwell thought themselves very for- 
tunate when they secured the services of Professor 
Eastmont as principal of their high school. 

“ He’s a bright fellow,” said Esquire Todd. 
not afraid to proclaim himself a free-thinker. 
ought to hear him talk upon science and religion !” 


“ He is 
You 


“T’m afraid his influence over our children will not 
be altogether wholesome,” replied Parson Greenleaf, 
the old village pastor. 

“ How is that possible, sir?” asked Esquire Todd, 
rather hastily. “Is it wrong for any one to investigate, 
to prove all things, and to think for himself ?” 


“ There are some things which can neither be proved 
nor disproved without being destroyed. The moment 
Christianity is proved to be a scientific fact, that mo- 
ment it loses its hold on the human heart. I have met 
this young Professor Eastmont. He surely has a very 
pleasant address, and, [ doubt not, he possesses suffi- 
cient intelligence, coupled with a measure of faith in- 
herent in the soul of every man, to lift him from the 
mfre of doubt in which he is at present floundering. 
Yet I think we had best beware of placing our children 
under his influence while his mind is in its present 
chaotic state.” 

The good old minister’s feeble protest was vainly 
made, and with the first September days the brilliant 
young infidel was installed within the classic walls of 
gray, old Rockwell Academy, — now transformed into 
the town high school. The young man proved to be 
an excellent teacher, winning the love of his pupils by 
his genial bearing and sympathetic manner. His active 
mind was constantly seeking out “fresh ideas” and 
new “truths,” which gradually formulated, according to 
his notion, into a sort of philosophy that as yet baftled 
him, however, and kept him blinded by the clouds of 
his own ignorance. 

Warily choosing opportune occasions out of school- 
hours, and selecting his brightest pupils, he sought to 
inculcate in their susceptible minds his “scientific ” 
vagaries, and abstract cavils of unbelief. “Churches 
were associations of people banded together for really 
selfish purposes; the clergy were men who, for the 
most part, preached what they did not believe, and got 
their living out of the credulity of their fellows; the 
Bible was only valuable in a historical and literary 
point of view; and as for immortality,—that was a ques- 
tion.” These and similar expressions often fell from 
his lips. 

After a year or two in Rockwell the restless spirit 
of the young professor prompted him to make a change, 
and going West, the old academy lost sight of him for 
a long interval. 

One day several years later, a sickly, emaciated young 


towns was visited, much against his will, by the pastor 
of a large and vigorous church in the neighborhood of 
the prison. The poor convict did not lift his sad and 
sunken eyes from the floor at the appearance at the door 
of the cell of the pleasant-faced, middle-aged minister, 
who said kindly : 

“The newspaper reporters say you are thoroughly 
hardened ; that you have no care for this life, or belief 
in a life tocome. Now, my young friend, one so sel- 
dom meets with an avowed infidel that I have come to 
ask you how you were brought. to your present state of 
mind and of heart. Such cases as yours have a very 
peculiar interest for me, and it may he, that at this very 
interview, or at a subsequent one, we can compare notes, 
and I may be able from my own experience ‘to do.you 
some good.” 

The prisoner started at the first sound of the minis- 
ter’s gentle, yet clear, deep voice, and looked earnestly 
and curiously up into the handsome, sympathethic face 
a moment, before he answered. Rising now with a 
slow and painful effort, from the hard, narrow bed upon 
which he had been reclining, he moved to his cell-door 
and signaled to the keeper to let his visitorin. He 
pushed the one little stool toward the minister, and 
seating himself upon the bed, he said: 

“ My name is not William Hart, as the court-records 
and-prison register have it, but for the sake of my fam- 
ily I wish to be still known by that name. I am John 
Todd, the only son of Esquire Todd, of Rockwell. I 
was reared by a Christian mother, but received my first 
lessons in the scientific investigation of religion and in 
free thought from you, sir, when you were professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in, and had charge of, our 
high school.” 

“ O me miserable!” cried the minister, clasping the 
thin, blue-veined hand of his former pupil, seating him- 
self on the bedstead beside him, and supporting him 
with his armas he was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing. “ Me miserable! I went out into the great 
world, after leaving your quiet little village, and was 
soon convinced that I was no wiser than the generality 
of my fellows. I was then ready to be taught, and so 
was turned about and saved. I studied theology, and 
have been preaching the gospel with too great self-com- 
placency all these years, while those pupils in Rock- 
well whom I had inoculated with the virus of my old- 
time wretched delusion, had been left to perish. Tell 
me, how is it with the other: members of that bright 
senior class whom [ led into the fogs of skepticism with 
yourself ?” 

“Many of them are as free and broad in their ways 
of thinking and doing as I am, I hear, and Rockwell 
now has a society of free-thinkers, sir,” the young con- 
vict replied, in a feeble voice. “ They are ahead of the 
age. Iam ahead of the age. In the years to come a 
man will not suffer the extreme penalty of the law, as 
I am about to, for freeing the world of an excrescence 
and nuisance in human shape.” 

Day after day the dying convict persisted that. he 
had done no wrong. At the same time his old teacher 
labored, read, reasoned, prayed with him with untiring 
zeal, and remained with him almost constantly until he 
died, a few days before the time appointed for his exe- 
cution; died repenting not of the great crime he had 
committed, nor relinquishing the pernicious ideas im- 
planted by thé teacher he had so much loved and re- 
vered. Those false systems of belief were too deeply 
planted to be eradicated, the bias of his not over-strong 
mind had been set, and his ill-ballasted, rudderless bark 
foundered in the old, treacherous sea of false science. 

Agreeable to a promise made the deceased, Mr. East- 
mont himself went to break the sad news of the death 
to Esquire and Mrs. Todd, but the real name of the un- 
fortunate young man has never been made public. 


-—— Under the head of “ Culture,” Dr. Leonard Bacon 


wan in a murderer’s cell in one of our large Western 


said recently, in an address, that he had learned to dis- 
tinguish between culture and culchaw, 


SHE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH. 


BY MORTIMER A. WARREN. 


Between two south windows in’ my sitting-room 
hangs a portrait. As Igo in and out, and as I some- 
times look up from my reading, its calm eyes look down 
upon me, and with a start I ask myself who I am, and 
what game [am playing at. Beside that sweet, earnest 
face all ordinary work seems play, and all ordinary oc- 
cupation seems trivial. I sometimes almost wish it 
were not there; then I know I have been false to some- 
thing. But on a Sunday, when things far and real 
crowd upon me, I may well throw myself upon the 
lounge there, and worship the purity enthroned 
above me. 

This is no new devotion: she was my earliest saint. 
Iam getting toward the zenith now, but when I was 
a boy, and she was alive, her calm face was my wor- 
ship. Yes, every one else said it, too, but I am sure 
no one worshiped as I did. «All praised my saint, but 
no one loved her asI did. All her pupils rise up to 
call her blessed, but with me the words never rise fur- 
ther than my heart. 

Every graduate of the Connecticut Normal School, 
taking his diploma before the year 1864, knows who I 
mean. There is no need of my mentioning a name: 
there is only one name, one face, one light step, one low 
and musical voice, that comes crowding down upon you 
from the echoes of the dim past, as you read these poor 
words of praise. There is none among you who has 
not learned lessons from my saint; not one who has 
not been made better by the memory of that life. 


If I were a poet, now, I would sing you a song of 
remembrance that would not let you off as easily as 
this little essay does! I would make vivid your for- 
gotten obligations to this dear, dead teacher. I would 
recall the smile that flashed a sunbeam through and 
through you, and speak of that pleasant word that had 
made you happy for the day, or of the explanation that 
had sent you to your seat determined to master that al- 
gebra or die. Has any member of the class of 1856 
forgotten who took the senior algebra when Professors 
Philbrick and Camp were away, sick? Have any of 
you forgotten the smile with which she passed us, going 
up the aisle on her way to the recitation-room, the first 
morning after we had made her a present of that gold 
chain ? 

As I was writing this last sentence, the thought came 
that I might have her acknowledgment of the gift. 
Taking down from my book-shelves a quarto volume, 
marked on the back “ Records, C. N. S.,” and on the 
cover “ Manu et Corde—Class of ’56—C. N. S.,” I find 
the familiar writing, addressed “To the Senior Class of 
1856.” Let me copy a few words: 


“There has never been, since that with which I grad- 
uated, any class with all of whose members I have felt 
so well acquainted, as with yours. With three excep- 
tions, you have entered the school since I have sustained 
my present relation to it; several of you have been 
faithful and beloved pupils for years; many are long- 
tried personal friends; all, 1am proud and happy to 
believe, are friends now.” 


Dear teacher, your “now” is still now. We are 
your friends and worshipers still. Your face and your 
smile are as near and real as they ever were. We have 
been told that that smile faded away into twilight, one 
summer evening, on the calm waters of the Indian 
Ocean, but it has never faded from our remembrance. 
Rather has it become in the vexation and care of life 
an inspiration, a santification, and a reward. 


When I think of such a life as hers, I am glad that 
mine still holds out. Rising up, I wipe my eyes to 
make them clearer, saying, that I will see if 1 cannot 
find some one, somewhere, in my school or out of it, to 
whom I can be half the blessing she has been to me. 
Poor soul! Don’t you know that this can’t be planned ? 
This kind goeth not out by effort; it goeth without 
toil; it is, because it is. ‘ 
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THE CORN AND THE LILIES. 
BY EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 


Said the Corn to the Lilies: 
‘* Press not near my feet; 
You are only idlers, 
Neither Corn nor Wheat. 
Does one earn a living 
Just by being sweet ?” 


2 Naught answered the Lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay, 
Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day; 
And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to come that way. 


While his tired disciples 
Rested at his feet, 
And the proud Corn rustled 
Bidding them to eat, 
‘Children,’ said the Teacher, 
‘The life is more than meat. 


‘* Consider the Lilies, 

How beautiful they grow! 
Never king had such glory, 
Yet no toil they know.’ 

O happy were the Lilies 
That He loved them so! 


— Sunday Afternoon. 


COUNTRY JOTTINGS. — (IL) 


BY 8S. P. BARTLETT. 


‘Lo, the great sun! and Nature everywhere 
Is all alive, and sweet as she pass bop 
A thousand happy sounds are in the air, 
A thousand by the rivers and the sea.’’ 


Make a gift of some note-books to the little folks this 
summer-time. Better if it were done early, but there 
is constantly much to observe, and to save in memory, 
and very pleasant accessories to sight and remembrance 
are notes and dates of country things. Of course we 
are here reminded of Thoreau. Walden lies, be sure, 
among our books upon the grass. Between its dark- 
brown covers what a world of sylvan wisdom and doughty 
philosophy lies prisoned! Apropos of our present think- 

. ing, as this sweet breeze turns back the leaves, the sun- 
light falls upon these words: “Every child begins the 
world again, to some extent, and loves to stay out-doors, 
even in wet and cold.” And now, — “No method nor 
discipline can supersede the necessity of being forever on 
the alert. What is a course of history, or philosophy, 
or poetry, — no matter however well selected, — or the 
best society, or the most admirable routine of life, com- 
pared with the discipline of looking always at what is 
to be seen?” Discipline is here used in its catholic 
sense of instruction, and it is thus that “life itself be- 
comes its own amusement, and never ceases to be novel,” 
too. Thoreau’s world was the world of Nature. 

Apply all this to the suggestion with which we started. 
Give the children some note-books, and encourage their 
use. Vacation-time may thus be especially enjoyed, 
not only en passant, but seized and saved as it flies. 
Pages may be headed in divisions, thus, — Birds, 
Plants, Flowers, Insects; and I know a little fellow 
here who gives his largest and most loving attention 
under the inscription “Four-footed Animals.” The 
handwriting is childlike, and so, too, are the sentences. 
All the better for that; we don’t encourage diminutive 
priggishness ; whatever else they are, preserve the 
children’s graces of naturalness and simplicity. 

Already our note-books are better than the most 
beautiful flower-paintings to us could be in their de- 
scriptive treasury of summer blossoms. The day, and 
the nook where each opened, lives upon the page. Color, 
fragrance, and loveliness have been transferred in words 
that will never fade. The charm of reality informs the 
whole; and the more careful and minute have been our 
observations and records, the more of a delight and val- 
uable possession is our note-book. 

We heard the first harvest-fly, to-day, — delicious 
sound, — thrilling the golden August air. And thus 
came about a little talk under the trees, of this mid- 
‘summer musician, and an entry under August 1st of 
how and where we heard him. Afterwards, when the 


shadows were cooler, we had a pleasant conversation 


about the “Jumpers”; and soon we expect to capture 
the delicate tree-cricket, of pale, ivory-green, with em- 
bossed lines upon its thin wing-covers. His serenade 
will betray him, prelude and hint autumnal, what time 
the dewy evenings grow silvery and delightful, while 
summer’s blush recedes. 


We read some chapters from The Cricket on the 
Hearth, all together, after tea, last night, — out-doors, 
of course. We have always thought it a book for the 
fire-glow, and frost-spangled windows, keen air, and long 
evenings around the table; but now we find its zest is 
in itself, and it never had so much amusement or pathos, 
or told its irresistible story to so many ages, in the 
reading aloud. Dot, and the baby, and Boxer, and 
Tilly Slowboy, the immortal innocent; the wonderful 
Dutch clock, and “ the little haymaker at the top of it 
mowing his imaginary grass in front of a Moorish pal- 
ace’; the cuckoo, and the kettle, and the cricket and 
the household fairies on the hearth; Caleb Plummer’s 
toy-room, where the children hold their breath over 
such an appetizing catalogue of playthings, and our own 
eyes grow dim in the beautiful blind girl’s “ enchanted 
home”; and then “ Gruff and Tackleton,” whose “ safety- 
valve” was his hideous toys to spoil little boys’ mid- 
summer and Christmas vacations; the Stranger, — the 
boy of the golden South Americas ; Mr. and Mrs. Dot’s 
father and mother,—Oh, what a company we have about 
us upon the midsummer green, and how we are more 
than witnesses or hearers, — how we are living with 
them! We pause, and comment softly together, as 
touching scene, ludicrous group, exquisite climax, evokes 
our admiration. To-night we expect a reunion, all to- 
gether, with the finis. Already the children are long- 
ing for “reading hour.” And when they come to know 
how Mr. Tackleton actually “sends a few toys for the 
babby that aint ugly,” and when they come to hear Mr. 
Tackleton himself say “I’m sorry; I’m more sorry than 
I was this morning; I have had time to think of it. 
John Peerybingle! I’m sour by disposition; but I 
can’t help being sweetened, more or less, by coming face 
to face with such a man as you! Friends, one and all, 
my house is very lonely to-night; I have not so much 
as a cricket on my hearth. I have scared them all away. 
Be gracious to me; let me join this happy party!” — 
don’t you think the children will have sufficiently un- 
derstood and appreciated The Cricket on the Hearth to 
have set its sweet lessons in their hearts for a lifetime ? 
Framed in summer evenings like these, many a good 
book may thus be happily remembered, giving them a 
keen comfort as graver years cast their inevitable 
shadows. 

The earnest advice I would impress is, to guide and 
cultivate a taste and appreciation of elevating and whole- 
some books as home-companions for the young. Even 
a few weeks of judicious management in this matter 
may create and cherish a healthful appetite not easily 
destroyed. One thing is certain,—if a taste for excellent 
reading be acquired, poorer cannot be relished. In 
these days, when the name of objectionable children’s 
books is legion, our only way to counteract their circu- 
lation is to begin just where we are, and practically dis- 
place it. This subject of reading with children is full 
of the best and happiest possibilities, capable of being 
taken up in other Jottings. 

Now comes in a breeze from the cool sea; the lower- 
ing sunbeams make a bridge of golden ripples in the 
waves; ’tis too pleasant for anything but seeing, and 
the pencil drops. 


Tue TEAcHER’s PAarapisx.—If we wish to know 
where the profession of teaching is most honored and 
best provided for, we must go to Brazil. The teacher 
in Brazil having once passed a satisfactory examination, 
becomes a government official for life, and is promoted, 
not as vacancies occur, but according to his term of ser- 
vice. After five years’ service, during which he has a 
comfortable salary with house-rent, he receives a small 


pension, and for every scholar above thirty, which is 
supposed to be the average number in country schools, 
he gets, as addition to his salary, an equivalent equal to 
one-third of the estimated cost of each pupil’s tuition. 
When sick, or disabled, a small extra pension is pro- 
vided. After ten years’ service, the salary, pension, 
and perquisites are doubled. After twenty years it is 
again increased, and a life-insurance policy is then be- 
stowed upon him by the Government, sufficient to keep 
his family from want incase of his death. After thirty 
years he is put upon the retired list, and receives the 
same pay as army or navy officers of a certain rank, but 
he may even then continue to teach and to receive a 
regular salary.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. C. H. PeTrrsr, Hanover, N. H. 


Iv is often suggested that our mathematical column 
should be devoted more to the grammar and primary 
schools, and less to the higher mathematics. It is quite 
reasonable that the large class of teachers, readers of 
THE JouRNAL, who are teaching in such schools, should 
expect something which will meet their case; and we 
feel that an explanation, not to say an apology, is due 
them. When this column was first opened to corre- 
spondents, all were invited to aid in making it just 
what the teachers wanted, and from that time to this, 
communications relating to arithmetic and elementary 
algebra have had the preference, and the higher math- 
ematics have always been put aside to give place to the 
lower. But it transpired that the teachers who came 
to the support of this department were themselves more 
interested in the higher branches, and a sign of integra- 
tion gave them more pleasure than a sign of multiplica- 
tion, and so there has always been abundant material 
for applications of the calculus, while there has been 
very little of the elementary sort. At various times 
we have called for correspondence relating to the pri- 
mary branches, and we did succeed in getting occasion- 
ally a communication of that kind; but, as a rule, we 
have failed. At the beginning of the present year we 
attempted to fill the column each alternate week with 
primary matter, but we could not get the material with- 
out manufacturing it ourselves; and, to tell the truth, 
we did not know what to say that would be of value to 
teachers, and not likely to bring the reply, “We knew 
all that before.” 

With so much of explanation, we have a word to say 
of the future. And first, we announce that, for our- 
selves, we are about to retire from this life which edit- 
ors and other civilized men live, to the mountains “ wild 
and bare,” where nothing can reach us that does not 
come six miles on a telephone-wire. While we are thus 
hunting for angles and other geodetic game, the math- 
ematical column will be in charge of Prof.C. H. Perrrs, 


readers, and who will make the attempt to stir up the 
“elements.” Will the teachers of the elements help 
him? Meantime, will the correspondents, to whom we 
owe so much, accept our thanks, add consent to the 
temporary laying aside of that material which puzzles 
alike the compositor and reader, and let the field be 


open for 
“The rule of three 


Which puzzles me,”’ 

and whatever else may seem good to the noble army of 
teachers who are laying the foundations in our primary, 
grammar, and high schools? And will these same 
teachers be good enough, at least to ask questions which 
will bring out the subjects they would like to have 
elucidated in this column? If the telephone should 
work well, we may ourselves try our hand at some sub- 
ject not too difficult for the rarefied air of the mountains. 
Address all communications, till farther notice, to Pro- 


fessor Pettee, as above. Ep. 


of Hanover, N. H., who is not wholly unknown to our 
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TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


“Tilden Female Seminary” (as it was at first named), was 
established in 1854, and an act of incorporation passed the 
Legislature of New Hampshire in June of that year. The 
building was erected by means of contributions from men in- 
terested in the village of West Lebanon, and in the cause of 
education. The object of the school was for the higher educa- 
tion of young women, and is undenominational. Among the 
early contributors were William Tilden, Esq., and Richard B 
Kimball, LL.D., of New York ; Prof. C. B. Haddock, of Dart- 
mouth College, and Messrs, A. H. Weld and Joseph Wood 
Mr. Tilden was much the largest contributor, and hence the 
institution received his name. 

The original building was of brick, 96 feet in length and 35 
feet in width, and four stories high above the basement. The 
grounds consisted of four acres, to be laid out and cultivated 
for recreation purposes. The Library, apparatus, and Cabinet 
were at first small, and the school had no funds. During the 
first ten years three principals, Professors A. H. Weld, James 
Means, and V. H. Deane, had charge of the school. Varying 
fortunes attended their efforts. The writer cannot give relia- 
ble statistics in regard to the school during this period of its 
existence. 

In 1865 Hiram Orcutt, A. M., who had for the last five years 
conducted ‘‘Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary,” at West Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., was elected principal. This position he accepted, 
still continuing in charge of *‘ Glenwood,’’ and for three years 
he conducted both instituges with all their educational and 
financial interests. When Mr. Orcutt took charge of this 
seminary he found the grounds and building in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, but the school had disappeared. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


up of hill and valley, interfluent views, wild crags and grassy 


In 1868 Mr. Tilden, encouraged by the evident prosperity of | Slopes, near and distant villages, and forest-crowned moun- 
the school and its increasing patronage, and desiring to enlarge | tains. The air, the water, and the soil are such as only a 
its usefulness, erected two spacious wings to the original | mountainous region can furnish. 


building, at an expense of some $25,000, This enlargement 


Each department of the school is under efficient manage- 


doubled its capacity and added much to its convenience. The|™ment, and holds its appropriate place in the work of discipline 


building as completed and seen in the engraving, presents a | # 
front 164 feet long and 55 feet wide, and is one of the most /|P 
commodious and attractive school buildings in New England. 


nd refinement. The teachers have all been selected with 
articular reference to their own sphere of labor in the school. 
In the arrangement of the family the aim is as far as possible 


The wings contain a spacious gymnasium and dining-hall, each | t0 secure to the young ladies all the social and religious advan- 


fifty-two and a half feet by thirty-one; rooms for the family of |tages of a well-regulated Christian home. 


The school is 


the principal ; a large studio; a historical, reading and library religious, but in no sense sectarian or denominational. It 
room, and twenty-six pleasant rooms for boarding-pupils, mak- | "¢cognizes alone the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, and 
ing in all fifty in the entire building, used for school purposes. stands firmly on the basis of sound moral and religious princi- 


In 1874 the four sons of the founder appropriated $5,000 to 
increase the Library, Cabinet and apparatus, about three-fifths 
of which has already been expended for books, astronomical 
and philosophical apparatus, and minerals. The Library now 
numbers 1400 volumes. 

The new charter granted by the Legislature of 1869, changed 


ples, as taught in the Holy Scriptures. 


Physical culture is regarded in this school as of great impor- 


tance, not only as a means of preserving and improving the 
health, but of developing the physical powers. Gymnastic 
drill results in a thoroughly educated body in the same sense 
that study and recitation result in a thoroughly educated mind. 


the name of the institution to TrupeN Semrnary, and ap-| It secures symmetry of body and gracefulness of manners that 


pointed a board of seven trustees, and the Governor of the 
State and President of Dartmouth College, ex-officio. 

The Board of Instruction consists of ten permanent teachers 
selected with special reference to their fitness to fill the differ- 
ent positions in the school, and employed by the principal. 
The number and ability of these teachers does not depend at 
all upon the probable number of pupils at any given time. 


can be gained in no other way. Indeed, the whole system of 
practical education is but a system of gymnastics, — the exer- 
cise of the faculty or muscle to be developed. 


Brief extracts from 
REPORTS FROM EXAMINERS FROM 1866 To 1879. 
1866. Your Principal, to his long experience in his chosen 


profession, adds the rare faculty of knowing and securing those 
**apt to teach.’”’? No better instruction has been furnished, 


Every department is provided for and only competent teachers other thingsjbeing equal, than that found in Mr. Orcutt’s school 
employed, without reference to the number of pupils that may | from first to last. His unvarying success is much owing, also, 
enter the school. This arrangement provides for suitable|to his benevolent interest in his pupils; instance the one 


classification, and ensures thorough instruction in all depart- 
ments every term of the year. 


hundred young ladies aided 
education. Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Dart. College. 


uniarily by him to a liberal 


1867. We are free to say that we have been greatly pleased 


The course of study above the primary extends over a period | with what we have observed. The Lustitution fairly takes its 
of three and four years, which, when completed, entitles the | stand among the very first of the academies and Seminaries of 
graduate to a diploma of the Second or First Degree, —the|our State. Its Principal, in his rare adaptation to his profes- 


sion, his untiring toil, his generous aid in a multitude of 


First Degree conferring the highest honors of the institution. 
instances to those seeking an education; his Christian aims and 
The annual expenses for board and tuition vary from $225 | his great usefulness have made him worthy the success and 
to $300, according to the studies pursued. This bill includes| reputation he has achieved. 


all expenses for board, furnished rooms, fuel, lights, and wash- 
ing, and tuition in all departments of the school, with use of 


Pror. Henry E. PARKER, Dart. College. 
1870. In conclusion, we must express the full confidence we 


pianos. 


The present principal has been in charge of the school more 
than fourteen years. Within this time 170 young ladies have 
graduated from the school, of whom 55 have married, and a 
large number have become teachers in our graded schools, 
academies, and seminaries. Many of these graduates were, 
when they entered the school, in dependent circumstances, and 
could not have continued without the aid and encouragement 
which the principal rendered them by way of remittance and 
trust. Such favors are still bestowed upon the worthy. 


feel in the purposes and results of this Seminary, and we 
believe that a wise Providence led its wise founder to erect 
this monument, and to secure for its guardianship the able 
services of so true and experienced an educator as the present 
Principal, who, with wise discrimination, has selected an effi- 
cient corps of assistants in this noble field of Christian labor. 
To the Associate-Principal, as well, is much of the success of 
the Institution due. Mrs. Orcutt has won the loving confi- 
dence of pupils and patrons, and continues to exercise a power- 
ful influence in moulding the character of the pupils, and 
aiding in the administration of school affairs. 
Hon. THomas W. BICKNELL, Boston, Mass. 


1871. The work being accomplished in this Institution of 


This Seminary aims to provide, at a moderate expense, excel-| learning, by its leading spirit and those associated with him, in 
lent and special advantages for the finished, practical, and | our judgment, leads to a broad and generous culture, offering 


ornamental education of young ladies. It is prepared to fit 
candidates for Wellesley or Smith’s college, when they prefer 
to take that course rather than to complete the prescribed 


ahome school worthy the confidence and 


patronage of the 
ublic, and well befitting the benevolent intention of its 
nored and noble founder. 

Hon. James Woodstock, Vt. 


course here. 


The location of the Seminary is elevated and eminently 
healthy, and commands a prospect of unrivaled variety even 
in beautiful New England. The landscape as seen from the 
“Stadio” and “Library” of the Seminary building, is made 


1875. Wecannot commend too highly the confidence, respect, 
and regard which seemed to prevail in the school between 
pupils and teachers, and which renders the Seminary a home 
to the young ladies, while engaged in the work of education. 
We believe this institution is in every respect doing its work 


useful education of the daughters of the land, under influences 
calculated to elevate the taste and purify the heart. 
Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


1879. In conclusion, we must congratulate you, as you have 
so often been congratulated before, on having under your 
supervision an institution that is so well adapted to secure its 
ends, by reason of its situation of unsurpassed loveliness, by 
reason of its fullness of appointment and corps of able teachers, 
and especially, by reason of its having at its head a Principal 
who by natural endowment and extensive experience, is emi- 
nently fitted to teach and govern. We are confident from what 
has come under our observation, that the Seminary furnishes 
such advantages as are calculated to develop the young pupil 
in every direction, physically, intellectually, and morally. 

Rev. Lewis W. Hicks, Woodstock, Vt. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


New Discovery in Photography.—A German paper states that 
a German named Karl Steinback, has made an important dis- 
covery in photography, in which a mirror image of a person is 
fixed, in the natural colors of nature. Possibly this statement 
will be accepted cum grano salis. 

A New Comet.—Professor Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
discovered a new comet, in the constellation Perseus, right 
ascension 2 minutes 30 seconds, declination north fifty- 
eight degrees. It was observed at one in the morning of the 
20th of June, was noticed to have a bright tail, and moved 
about one degree a day, east of north. 

Science at Ozford (England).—It is a sign of progress to find 
that the importance of science has been at length recognized at 
Oxford University, and that the preamble of a statute for insti- 
tuting a faculty of natural science, and for conferring degrees 
therein, was adopted recently by convocation by 57 to 20 votes. 

New Cure for Sea-sickness,—Dr. Laederick, of France, advo- 
cates the following plan for warding off sea-sickness by those 
predisposed to it. Apply collodion with a brush in three layers 
on the epigastric region (over the stomach), and the neighbor- 
ing parts. I also notice an Algerian journal of medicine offers 
advice on the same subject by M. Velasco. He says use injec- 
tions of 0.005 gr. and 0.02 gr. of morphine, and states that he 
has personally derived benefit from such treatment. 

The British Association will meet this year at Sheffield, on 
the 20th of August; the president-elect is Professor G. J. Al- 
man, F.R.S., president L.S. The two lectures to be given by 
request of the association, will be delivered by M. W. Crookes 
on ‘* Radiant Matter,’ and by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger on 
‘* The life histories of the minute organic forms, and their 
bearing on the doctrine of the origin of species.” Mr. W. E. 
Ayrton will also deliver a popular lecture, taking as his subject 
** Electricity as a motive power.” 

Plant and Animal Life.—A striking analogy between animal 
and vegetable life has been discovered by M. Van der Harrt, of 
Utrecht. When the common garden bean begins to sprout, it 
is found to contain a ferment very closely resembling pepsin, 
which can be extracted by means of glycerine. This ferment 
has the power of changing albuminous into peptonic sub- 
stances, and starch in glucose. It is found exclusively in the 
cotyledons. In the case of the flesh-eating plants, all the steps 
of digestion seem to take place in the same manner as it 
animals. 

New Theory of the Nature of Water.—M. Maiche in “ Les 
Mondes,”’ propounds the theory reached after numerous ex- 
periments that water is simply hydrogen plus electricity, oT 
oxygen minus electricity; or in other words, that normal elec- 
trified hydrogen constitutes water, and that normal diselectrified 


well, and that it furnishes unusual ties for a thorough and 


oxygen and water are precisely the same, differing only 
degree of electrification. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL ex as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the 
tively demands 


*‘NON-SECTARIAN EDUCATION.” 


Doubtless many a reader of Tuk JouRNAL smiled as he 
read in its coluamms (April 24), an article on the above subject 
from the pen of Dr, Wheeler. Nor was this smile provoked by 
anything ludierous in the appearance of the article, but, be- 
cause of the extreme incongruity in putting the ass’s breeches 
on the lion. The attack on State universities, or, as he is 
pleased to cal! them, ‘‘ pseudo non-sectarian institutions, non- 
Christian,”’ is bold and courageous, and for this commenda- 
ble; but is as selfish and strange to argument as the uncalled- 
for kick of the animal we have above named, 

True indeed is it that man has a spiritual nature, and that 
there is deeply implanted within him a spirit of reverence, a 
desire to worship some being higher than himself, some <A?- 
mighty power, who promises to be greatly concerned in his 
eternal welfare. Neither is it meet that this: spiritual nature 
should remain uncultivated. A symmetrical development of 
the whole being, — physical, intellectual, and spiritual, — is 
what is most desired. Institutions. .giving.eteh advan- 
tages, whether supported by Church or State, are the prime 
necessities for reaching this high standard. 

Such institutions may develop the spiritual nature without 
being sectarian. Religious principles may be inculcated, as no 
doubt they are,{in most of our State universities, without setting 
forth the doctrines of any church or any sect. Teaching sec- 
tarian dogmas is giving a sectarian education.’’ The term 
does not ‘‘ involve a fallacy,’”’ nor is any man a monomaniac 
for believing so. 

Because such institutions attach more importance to sci- 
ence than creeds, it does not follow that they are “‘ infidel’’ or 
‘* atheistic’ in their tendencies. True science is in harmony 
with true religion, and thoroughly studying the works of God 
does not make the student less responsible religiously, nor 
does it prevent him from cultivating his spiritual nature. 
Prominence is given to science because the industries of the 
State can advance only as science advances. 

The following is Dr. Wheeler’s last sentence : 

‘Tt is time that the waste of public funds, the injustice done 
the Christian citizen by this State favoritism to non-Christian 
sectarians, the danger to society and the State, of a higher edu- 
cation divorced from morality founded in Christian principle, 
be not attempted to be further built up upon so unsound a 
foundation, so unphilosophical and illogical an idea as ‘ non- 
sectarian’ education.’’ 

What else is this but the old Catholic howl, “ godless 
schools,”’ *‘ division of the school fund’? ? What injustice is 
done ‘‘ the Christian citizen by this State favoritism to”’ a lib- 
eral institutions, where a people divided in religious opinions, 
may send their children, free of charge, to continue the work 
so well begun in the lesser institutions of the State, — THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? What “‘ danger to society and the State”’ 
is there in establishing industrial institutions where the sons 
of poverty and the sons of affiuence, the sons of sectarians and 
the sons of non-sectarians may mingle together, and serve, as 
it were, an apprenticeship, that they may the more fully de- 
velop the natural resources of the State, and the more ably dis- 
charge their duties as citizens ? 

Whenever the State educates, the State is rewarded. Our 
government can to-day put forth no instrument more powerful 
in promoting peace and prosperity, and in checking the wild 
cry of communism, than the free schools, free high-schools, and 
free colleges. C. J. ALBERT. 

Lewisburg, O., 1879. 


pressure on our columns impera- 


‘“‘MUD-PUDDLE STUDY.” 


I accept the name, Mr. Editor. It is English, and expressive. | 


The aquarium is one of our most useful aids in natural his- 
tory. In it we see living things uncaged and still confined, 
pursuing all their natural occupations, and following out Na- 
ture’s laws, with the least possible interference from domesti- 
cation. It has been my privilege in my past life as a teacher 
to see many dull minds (so called) quicken into a new life 
from the study of nature. I will illustrate by a leaf from ex- 
perience: 

Just after the close of the Civil War I was engaged in teach- 
ing a freedman’s school in South Carolina. There was only 
one “‘secesh’’ family in my neighborhood, and I had never 
seen but one member of it,—a slim, shy-looking boy, who was 
an assiduous gunner and the crack-shot of the neighborhood. 


One sunny afternoon in spring, after closing school, I took|- 


my net, and strolled down to a small rice-pond in the field op- 
posite to procure a few specimens for my aquarium. I was 
rounding a clump of thick casina-bushes which intercepted my 
view of the pond, when the heavy crack of a musket and the 
¢-h-i-r-r of the shot, told me that I was not the only sportsman 
on the ground. A few steps more and I saw it was my neigh- 
bor, Joey. A dying pond-fowl (Gallinele galeata) was waving 
his long, green legs in the air, and Joey, in all the freedom of 


nakedness, was swaying out on a long, live-oak branch whence 
he could reach down and retrieve his game. But the last few 
struggles of the bird had carried him a foot or two farther out, 
so that in craning a little too far, the young hunter lost his 
balance and ‘‘ took a header’’ into the black mud and weeds. 
When he landed, he was as black as any of my pupils. I 
stepped forward and offered to “douse” the mud off with 
some clean water from my pail. ‘Much obliged, Mister,” 
said he, when his brief toilet was finished, ‘* Wasn’t I schemey 
to keep my clothes dry?’ This was our introduction. I 
found him quick and intelligent, but as uncultured as a young 
savage. 

Our conversation turned, of course, on game, and he in- 
quired the use of my net, so (‘illustrate and define,’ as we 
used to say at the normal) I made a scoop and emptied my 
captives on the bank,;—two crawfish, a snail, and some beetles. 
His look of disdain at such small game changed quickly to the 
most_intense interest as I began to “lecture on crustaces,”’— 
imotherwords; told him something about the crawfish, their 
eousins the crabs, and their, —well, neighbors-in-law, — the 
beetles. His quick, perceptive faculties had been cultivated 
to their highest bent by his ardent love of hunting, and I found 
his mind stored with facts which only wanted grouping and 
arranging. 

We gave that mud-puddle a good two-hours study that after- 
noon, and I was rewarded with a box-turtle with two hinges 
in the plastron, — a new lesson in turtle-anatomy to me. 
Joey’s shyness of the Yankee schoolmaster was gone. He 
ever after hung around me in my walks, and to the unerring 
aim of his musket I am indebted for many rare and beautiful 
birds. A year after, he told me that if he had not gone “ chunk 
to his heels’’ in mud that day, he should never have been 
anything but a ‘‘ dogoned Cracker.’’ He had a natural taste 
for anatomy, and five years ago I was not at all surprised to 
find him at the North in a medical school, whence he grad- 
uated with high honors. Then I lost sight of him for a few 


years, and now have lost sight of him again for a time at H 


least. He died in Mempbis in the dreadful yellow-fever days. 


Mr. Editor, you asked me for a mud-puddle study. I would 
not exchange the recollection of this one for the position of 
the best-paid pedagogue in the State. * 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN INCIDENT AT THE INSTITUTE. 


One of the incidents that came to my knowledge in connec- 
tion with the late meeting of the American Institute serves to 
illustrate. A man in the high position of State superintendent 
was appointed as substitute to perform an important part at 
the opening exercise, but he mistook the time, and came in 
one day too late. The cause of this mistake, and all the con- 
sequences to himself, the Association, and the world, was the 
fact that he does not take the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucATION. Our educators would all vote to have the name 
of the man and the State suppressed from a sense of mortifica- 
tion that we feel in view of the fact. S. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘‘ WACHUSETT.”’ 


Mrs. Slade’s dialogue in Goop Times on ‘“‘ Geographical 
Names’’ reminds me of an origin I have heard of the name of 
our Massachusetts mid-mountain, — Wachusett. It was said 
that when a party of Indians were climbing to its summit, one 
gave out, and stopped a little way below. On seeing the en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of the others as they reached the 
top, he called out ‘‘ W’at you see ?”’ and from that came the 
name. I cannot vouch for the truth of the story. 

Mrs. E. P. MILLER, 

{Can any one ?—Ep.| 


QUERIES. 

194. Is it known that kina was the Peruvian name for bark, 
prior to the introduction of the bark as an article of com- 
merce ? If there is no evidence of this, is it not probable that 
kina kina or kin-kina is an attempted pronunciation of Cin- 
chona, this bark being, therefore, only commercially, and not 
nominally, the bark of barks ? I. F. W. 

195. Why is the ‘‘ Hindoo method’’ of completing the square 
so called ? E. E. 

196. What is the derivation of the geometrical term ‘‘ apo- 
them,’’ and why does the word not appear in our dictionaries ? 

197. Is the following sentence correct ? “‘I should have 
been pleased to have gone with you yesterday.” E. E. 
198. Parse the italicised words in the following extracts: 

** Week in, week out, from morn to night, 
You can hear his bellows blow.” 

*‘ He scarce had finished, when such murmurs filled 

Th’ assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 

The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 

Had roused the sea.”’ 


Santa Cruz, Cal., 1879. A SUBSCRIBER, 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Unitarian Review (August). 
Mythical and Symbolical Zoélogy; by Prof. E. P. Evans. 
The New Religion; by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, ' 
The British Quarterly Review (July). 
The Feelings and the Intellect; or, the Psychology of the 
Emotions. 
The Evangelical Movement; its Parentage, Progress, and Issue. 
The Edinburgh Review (July). 
The Fallacies of Evolution. 
Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

The Popular Science Monthly ( August), 
Re-education of the Adult Brain; by W. Sharpey. 
Geographical Evolution; by Archibald Geikie. 

Appleton’s Journal (August), 
Wordsworth; by Matthew Arnold. 
Schopenhauer on Men, Books, and Music. 

The Western (July-August). 
The Essential Phases of Education; by W. H. Bryant. 
Protoplasm ; by Elizabeth Quaiks, 


The North American Review (August). 
The Diary of a Public Man. 
Recent Works on Ancient History and Philology. 


PROGRAMME 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The general meeting of 1879 will be held at Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 9 to 
12, ‘The following will be the order of business in the General Session, 
and in the Department Meetings: 


I.—THE GENERAL SESSION, 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 9. 
bend M4 P.M. Business Meeting of the Association at the United States 
ote). 


At9Pp.M. Annual Report, by Mr. F. B, Sanborn, of Concord, Maas., 
Acting Secretary of the Association. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10, 


At9A.M. Reports and Communications. 

Atl0A.M. A Paper by President Porter, of Yale College, on “ Modern 
Education, its Opportunities and Perils.” 

At 11.304. M, A Paper by Prof. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
on * The Voting of Women in School Elections. 

At3p.mM. A Paper by Prof. 8. Wells Williams, of Yale College, on 
‘“* Chinese Immigration,’’ followed by debate. 

At 4.30 P.M. A Paper by George T. Angell, Esq., of Boston, on “The 
Manufacture and Sale of Poisonous and Adulterated Articles. 

At8r.M. Annual Address, by President Gilman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, President of the Association, 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 11. 


At9 A.M. A Report by Prof. William Watson, of Boston, on “ The 
Protection of Life from Casualties in the Use of Machinery.” 

At 10.30 A.M. An Address by Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Esq., of Newport, 
R. I., on “* The Sewerage of Village Cities,” followed by a debate. 

Ati2m. A Paper by E. C. Metcalf, Esq., of Brunswick, Me., on “ The 
Influence of Sewers on the Public Health. 

At3p.M. A Paper by Charles P. Russell, M.D., of New York, on 
“The Sanitary Condition of Tenement Houses,” followed by a debate. 

At5p.m. A Paper by Charles A. White, M.D., of New York, on 
“The Causation of Yellow Fever.”’ 

At8p.M. A Paper by President Anderson, of Rochester University, 
on © How Far is Christianity Recognized in the Common Law?” 

At9p.m. A Paper by Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., of Boston, on “The 
Place of the Practieal Man in American Public Affairs.” 


FRIDAY, SEPT, 12. 


At10A.M. A Debate on “The Emigration of Colored Citizens from 
the South,” by Frederick Douglas, Esq., of Washington, Prof. R. T. 
Greener, of Howard University, and others. 

Ati2Mm. A Paper by William A. Hovey, Esq., of Boston, on ‘ Co-oper- 
ative Stores in England and America.” 

At 3 p.m. A Vaper by William F. Ford, Of Philadelphia, on 
he acer and Debt-Paying in American Cities,” followed by a 

ebate. 

At5p.M. A Paper by Robert P. Porter, Esq., of Chicago, on “ The 
West from a Financial Standpoint.” 


UL—DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10. 
Department of Education. 


At3p.Mm. An Address by Prof, W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, on “ Meth- 
ods of Study in Social Science.” 

At 3.30 p.m. A Report by the Secretary of the Department. Mrs. I. T. 
Talbot, of Boston. 

At4p.m. A Foes by John W. Dickinson, Esq., Secretary of the Maé- 
sachusetts Board of Education, on ** Methods of Education.” 

At5ip.m. A Paper by Justin Winsor, Esq., of Harvard University, on 
College Libraries.”’ 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 11. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 

At10a.M. A Paper by Z. R. Brockway, Esq., of Elmira, N. Y., on 
Indeterminate Sentences.’’ 

Ati2m. A Paper by Frederick H. Betts, Esq., of New York, on “ The 
Policy of the Patent Laws.”’ 

At 5 P.M. A Paper by Prof. Theodore 8. Woolsey, of New Haven, on 
“The Treaty of Paris.” 

At4p.m. A Paper by Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, of Yale College, on 
the “ Recent Changes in our State Constitutions.” 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 12. 
Department of Social Economy and Finance. 

At9A.M. Report of the Secretary of the Department of Social Econ- 
omy, by F. B. Gauhora, of Concord. 

At 104,.M. A Paper by Charles L. Brace, Esq., of New York, on 
“The Care of Poor and Vicious Children,” followed by a debate on 

At3 P.M. aper osep Wee Pittaburgh, Pa., on 
Arbitration." G. Eccles, klyn, N 

At5 M. ‘aper by +» of Broo! . ¥., on The 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—AII members interested in continuing and extend- 
ing the work of the Association are requested to meet with the Executive 
Committee at the United States Hotel, on Tuesday evening, tember 9, 
at 8 o'clock, for a conference on the affairs of the heneuintlane 

Members and Guests of the Association will be received at the United 
States Hvutel, during the General Meeting, at the reduced rate of $2 50 


199. Who is the author of the quotation, ‘Whom the gods} per day. D.C acting. to 
would destroy, they first make mad”? When and where was WAYLAND, Horace WHITE, oe 
it written, and where may it be found ? G. H. B. Boston, August 1. 1879. , Arrangements 
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THE WEEK. 


— Owing to the death of Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, the trus- 
tees of the Boston University have decided to discontinue the 
department known as the School of Oratory, which has had 
such a brilliant though brief history. 

— According to the latest reports there has been a marked 
diminution in the yellow-fever cases, and also in the mortuary 
record at Memphis. 

— A heavy storm, or rather combination of storms, prevailed 
along the Atlantic coast from Saturday to Monday. A number 
of disasters to shipping are reported. 

— The United States Government has tendered its good 
offices as mediator between the belligerents in Chili and Peru. 

— The 250th anniversary of the First Church of Salem (the 
oldest church in America) was observed on Sunday, 17th. 

— The Concord Summer School of Philosophy closed Satur- 
day evening. 

— Sitting Bull and followers have returned to Canada, with 
no hostile intentions. 

— Austria.—A new ministry has been formed, with Count 
Taafe as president of the council and minister of the interior. 

— England.—The British Parliament was prorogued on Friday 
last. Late severe storms have injured crops, and caused 
great damage to property in many large cities. 

— Turkey.—lIt is now stated that there is to be an agreement 
among the European powers that Turkey shall be compelled to 
carry out the treaty of Berlin. 

— India.—The drouth in Cashmerecontinues. The terrible 
famine has already carried off half the population. 

— Egypt.—The first ministry under the new Khedive has 
been dissolved, and a new one formed, we the Khedive as 
president of the council. 

— Italy.—Two streams of lava flowed from ‘Séine Vesuvius 
on Friday to the base of the cone. 

— Morocco.—A dispatch says Spain is about to revoke her 
several treaties with Morocco, and the garrisons of the several 
Spanish posts in Africa will be increased. It is rumored that 
Gibraltar is the objective point. 

—Servia.—Eight thousand Albanians are now threatening 
the Servian frontier. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Maryland will 
meet at Hagerstown, August 27 and 28. “A lovely 
country and open doors,” writes Superintendent Newell, 
of Baltimore. 


FRANCE, as a republic, is making rapid strides in its 


BEB | other we have before seen of this great. body. 


being suggested and brought to bear upon the system 
of elementary instruction, under the wise and energetic 
leadership of F. Buisson and others who are deeply in- 
terested in the work. 


Tue papers and discussions of the American Social 
Science Association have made its annual meetings the 
most valuable of all of our general associations, either 
educational or philanthropic. The next meeting will 
be held at Saratoga from September 9 to 12, and the 
programme, which will be found in another column, 
presents more live topics and able disputants than any 
If well 
attended and widely reported, the meetings must be 
productive of great good to science in all its interesting 
departments. It is a little unfortunate that the Asso- 
ciation holds its meetings so soon after the close of the 
long vacation, while the educators of the country are 
busily engaged in the organization of their schools, 
| otherwise we should expect to see a large attendancé of 
our teachers. 


Tue School of Philosophy at Concord, under the 
leadership of A. Bronson Alcott, has been a success, 
and has fully satisfied the expectations of the men who 
planned it. The rooms selected for the lectures and 
conversations proved too small for the audiences, and 
the Unitarian Church was the last resort of the large 


go|company. Mr. Emerson and Mr. Harris were the chief 


attractions, and their lectures drew the largest gather- 
ings. It may be supposed that many were drawn by 
curiosity to this unique, metaphysical conclave, yet the 
choice spirits who fully enjoyed and improved the occa- 
sion are in sympathy with the establishment of a per- 
manent school, and a course of four weeks’ study and 
discussion has been already planned for the next season. 
It is possible that the banks of the Concord may yet 


become as noted in history as the classic Ilissus and 


Cephissus, and the Concord elms as the olive-groves of 
Athens. 


Tue long summer vacation gives the widely-scattered 
New Englanders an opportunity to visit their Eastern 
and Northern homes, and the great numbers of them 
who annually make their pilgrimages to the old farm- 
stead and family circle is an evidence that the East is 
potential in all parts of the country. It would be an 
interesting fact, in connection with our social and edu- 
cational statistics, to know how many of the educators 
of the South and West are but the first or second re- 
move from New-England stock, and how many more are 
the product of our educational institutions. Their name 
is legion, and, wherever they have gone, they have 
added to the communities New-England intelligence, 
industry, and loyalty, plus an energy and enthusiasm 
which arises from the commingling of the most active 
forces of society, in the new and promising fields of the 
West and South. The men and women from Maine 
and Massachusetts who are teachers in Ohio, Illinois, 
Colorado, and California are no idlers, else they would 
never have left the chimney-corner of their old homes ; 
and on their return to us they bring the activities of a 
new life, and the promise of a grand future, which their 
adopted homes develop within them. Loyal as they 
are to their new fields of life and labor, they will never 
cease to cherish the most grateful memories for the in- 
fluences of home, school, and church, which have made 
them what they are,— the pride of the East and the 
West. It has been our pleasure to meet hundreds of 
these Eastern pilgrims who have come home to New 
England this summer; and while their testimony is en- 
thusiastic as to the growth and progress of society 
westward, it is a delight to see the deep-seated attach- 
ment for the institutions, and the very soil which was 
their birthright. New-England teachers must remem- 
ber that, though their pupils may not stay on their na- 
tive heath to repay the educational debt which their 


ples shall enjoy the fruits of their labors, and thus reap 
the harvests which others have sown. New England 
will be none the poorer for such a planting on the prai- 
ries of the West and the savannas of the South. 


Micuiean University has taken an important step 
in behalf of professional teaching by the establishment 
of a professorship of The Science and the Art of Teach- 


ing. By the course of instruction and lectures it is 
proposed,— 

1. To fit university students for the higher positions in the 
public-school service. 

It is a natural function of the university, as the head of the 
State system of public instruction, to supply the demand made 
upon it for furnishing the larger public schools with superin- 
tendents, principals, and assistants in high schools. Year by 
year these important positions are falling more and more into 
the hands of men who have received education in the univer- 
sity. Up to this time, the training given to the university 
graduates has been almost purely literary; it has lacked the 
professional character that can alone give special fitness for 
the successful management of schools and school systems. 
Now, however, it is proposed to offer students of this univer- 
sity, who wish to become teachers, ample facilities for profes- 
sional study; and this purpose is embodied in the establish- 
ment of this new chair. 

2. To promote the study of educational science. 

The establishment of this chair is a recognition of the truth 
that the art of education has its correlative science; and that 
the processes of the schoolroom can become rational only by 
developing and teaching the principles that underlie these proc- 
esses. Systems of public instruction are everywhere on trial, 
and the final criteria by which they are to stand and fall must 
be found in a philosophical study of the educating art. 

3. To teach the history of education, and educational sys- 
tems and doctrines. 

The supreme right of the school is to grow; and much hurt- 
ful interference might be avoided by ascertaining the direction 
of educational progress, and the history of educational thought. 

4. To secure to teaching the rights, prerogatives, and advan- 
tages of the profession. 

5. To give a more perfect unity to the State educational sys- 
tem by bringing the secondary schools into closer relation with 
the university. 


It is a matter of great public interest that this grand 
university of the Northwest has taken this step to es- 
tablish a chair of pedagogics, and its wisdom is still 
further shown in the appointment of W. H. Payne, 
M.A., late superintendent of schools at Adrian, Mich., 
to fill the newly-created chair. It may not be well 
known that one year ago the University of Missouri 
established a similar professorship, and appointed Miss 
Grace C. Bibb, of the St. Louis Normal School, to the 
position, which she has filled with universal accept- 
ance. This step is an important one in the recognition 
of the history and philosophy of education as necessary 
parts of a liberal education for the work of teaching. 


In the Levant Herald of July 24, published at Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, we find an interesting account of 
the annual examination of Robert College, which oc- 
curred on the 16th and 17th of last month. There was 
present a large attendance of the parents and relatives 
of the pupils, and besides, the élite of the British and 
American colonies, including gentlemen well known for 
their long and enlightened interest in education in Tur- 
key. Hon. Mr. Maynard, minister-resident of the 
United States, presided. Eleven graduates deliverec 
orations of a highly-creditable character. One each 
was delivered in Bulgarian, Armenian, Turkish, and 
French, and the balance in English. The English es- 
says showed a good command of the language, and 
evinced a creditable standard of scholarship. Rev. Dr. 
Washburn, president of the college, presented the 
diplomas of B.A. to the graduating class, and also 
thirty-one prizes to such students in the other classes 
as had distinguished themselves by progress and good 
deportment. Dr. Washburn referred in heartfelt eulo- 
gium to the death of Mr. Robert, the founder of the 
college; he intimated that it had been found desirable 
and even necessary to extend the collegiate curriculum 
to five years instead of four, in order that due time 


educational work in all departments. New ideas are! 


school-life accumulated, it is quite well that distant peo- 


might be afforded for the study of the native languages. 
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For, Dr. Washburn remarked, that while English was 
the language of instruction in the college, and hence of 
primary importance to every stadent, the language he 
would use in after-life, and that through which alone 
he would be able to express kis opinions and diffuse his 
influence, was his own layguage; and hence the su- 
preme importance of his acquiring a correct knowledge 
and thorough command of it. 

Hon. Mr. Maynard made an address replete with les- 
sons of experience and wisdom, stating that knowledge 
is power, but that often wrong-doing is the result of 
perverted education, or of a defective political system, 
and that the proper and only efficient way of removing 
the resulting evils is to reform the education or the polit- 
ical system. And as such a work cannot be done ina 
day, he enforced the necessity for patience, forbearance, 
and mutual respect toward our fellow-men, how greatly 
soever they might differ from us. ; 

It will be remembered by our readers that Robert 
College was founded in 1863. “The number of students 
has been 912. Eleven classes have been graduated, 
yielding a total of 76 students who have completed a 
full course of instruction. These graduates are em- 
ployed as follows; 16 are merchants, 14 are in the civil 
service of various lands, 7 in the military service, while 
11 are teachers, and 8 medical students. Besides these 
there are 4 bankers, 3 lawyers or judges, 3 editors, and 3 
Protestant clergymen. 

These facts prove that the education received at Rob- 
ert College has enabled the students to take a high po- 
sition in society, and indicate the widespread influence 
which its teachings are now exerting on the native pop- 
ulation of this country. The number of students in at- 
tendance this year was 151, of whom 52 were Bulga- 
rians, 44 Armenians, and 31 Greeks; the last chiefly, 
however, in the preparatory department. Of the rest, 
15 were British, 3 American, and the others of five dif- 
ferent nationalities. 


MASSACHUSETTS women only should read the follow- 
ing: By act of the last legislature the women of this 
State can vote for members of school committee. 

Every woman who has paid a property tax within 
two years from the 1st of May last, can vote by showing 
the receipt for such tax to the selectmen in the towns, 
or to the registrar in the cities, and having her name 
put on the register two weeks before the election. 

Every woman who has not paid such a tax must ap- 
ply to the assessors for a poll-tax. As no person can 
be assessed after September 15, it is important that this 
assessment should be made as soon as possible. 


DRIFT. 


— Dr. John J. Gilbert, of Malone, N. Y., has been for two 
years chairman of a legislative committee instructed to report 
on the condition of the State normal schools of New York. 
His second report, May 19, 1879, should be printed as an edu- 
cational tract and circulated by the Department of Education 
through every State of the Union. It deals with the whole 
question of public normal school instruction in a way so broad 
and decisive as to bring this argument to a close. In opposi- 
tion to the loose charges against the State normal schools, he 
shows that, in the main, they are admirably managed; are the 
most progressive an@ vital of any class of schools, public or 
private; that ninety per cent, of their graduates teach, and 
their influence is the most potent factor in the general ad- 
vancement of popular education in New York. Instead of 
abolishing the eight schools now existing, the committee 
recommends the establishment of half-a-dozen more at the 
earliest practicable opportunity. Not the least valuable part of 
this report is the historical presentation of the opinions of the 
greatest governors and statesmen of New York, from De Witt 
Clinton to Dix, all bearing testimony to the duty of the State 
concerning the higher education. Rural Governor Robinson 
enjoys the ‘‘ bad eminence” of not only differing from this 
whole body of great governors, but, also, of being the only Gov- 
ernor of New York who has had the courage to demand the 
Suppression of the upper side of the people’s school. 

— President White says that the reason Cornell University 
has experienced a slight falling off in the number of students 
is that the examinations for admission are more severe than 
formerly, 


MORAL TRAINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It must be acknowledged that on one side our systems 
of education, public and private, are open to just criti- 
cism. They deal too exclusively with the intellect, and 
neglect the affections and the will,—the sources of 
moral life and Christian manhood and womanhood. But 
it is also right that the people should understand where 
lies the blame for this omission. It does not fairly lie 
at the doors of the teachers of our private or public 
schools. We honestly believe, as the result of years of 
observation, in all parts of our country, that no class of 
people, not excepting the clergy themselves, are doing 
so much for the morals of the children and youth of the 
United States as the teachers. Think of the multitudes 
of incompetent, wicked, foolish parents, and see what 
work they make in the training of their children! Go 
through a street of New York inhabited by the lower 
grade of its population, and see the home-influences 
about the little ones. Then drop into a New York 
public school, and see how the same children are cared 
for there, and the sort of people who have them in 
charge; and you will apprehend what we mean. Our 
teachers often make mistakes, and are human like the 
rest of us; but how many fathers and mothers, of any 
class, are as conscientious and successful in the training 
of their boys and girls as the thousands of noble men 
and women who are toiling for a smaller compensation 
than any professional class, to overcome the mistakes of 
home neglect ? 


We visited a great school, ina New England city, 
a few years ago, which was largely filled with children 
who came to it as their only home. There were or- 
phans, sent there by their guardians; the children of 
people who had fallen out with the world ; of officers of 
the army and navy ; of men of business, who were liv- 
ing in the half-civilized communities of the far West; 
sometimes of fashionable women, who were dawdling 
away life in Europe. Think of the work and responsi- 
bility cast on half-a-dozen teachers by the parents of these 
five hundred children! Think of what you do when you 
ask a college president and faculty to be not only the 
teachers, but to stand in the place of parents to your son, 
for the few most impressible years of his life! 


One reason why our teachers in public and private 
schools do no more for the children and youth, is the 
theological jealousy kept alive in the parents by some 
devices of the sectarian clergy. Our public schools in 
some localities are almost paralyzed for good by these 
wretched clerical intrigues. Our private schools are 
often oppressed and worried intolerably by the same in- 
fluence. If the educated people of the United States 
would, for one year, assert their independence of the 
sectarian clergy of all denominations, in the training of 
the children in schools, a new moral and religious life, 
unsectarian and therefore most valuable, would come up 
in these institutions of all grades, and the national char- 
acter would be prodigiously enlivened and elevated. 


We, parents, also make a great mistake when we ab- 
dicate the sacred position of moral guides to our chil- 
dren, in behalf of any teacher. Multitudes of parents 
live in the fatal delusion that, because their children 
may be gifted with some little natural superiority or 
enjoy superior advantages of education to themselves, 
their occupation, as guides of their character and con- 
duct, is over. They permit their children to take on 
dangerous associations ; to form perilous habits ; to de- 
sert the church ; to go their own way in the very years 
where loving restraint and firm guidance are indispen- 
sable to every child. But no superiority of natural 
power or opportunity can take the place of the experi- 
ence of Jife and steadiness of character which any good 
man or womancan bring to the moral training of youth. 
Your children need just what you can give, all the more 
by reason of their superiority, if they have it; need it, 
especially, to keep a rein on the conceits and insanities 
that beset American childhood in this revolution- 


ary age. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1876, 


NuMBER ONE. 


Before the year 1870 no country could boast of a report pre- 
senting a comprehensive view of the state of education within 
its limits, though partial reports and fragmentary statistics of 
greater or less value abounded in both America and Europe. 
The first report that aimed to supply this want, which was so 
deeply felt by statesmen and writers on educational subjects, 
in common with school superintendents, teachers, and others 
more directly interested, was that prepared by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1870. Since that time 
England, France, Switzerland, and Japan, inspired by Amer- 
ican example, have evinced greater interest in the subject, and 
have published reports similar in many respects to our own, 
though generally less complete; indeed, Switzerland alone 
among European nations has thus far published a comprehen- 
sive educational report; and those of. the United States are 
everywhere abroad regarded as a model of what such reports 
should be. 

M. Buisson, chairman of the French Educational Commis- 
sion at the Centennial Exposition, in his report to the French 
Minister of Public Instruction on the condition of education 
in this country, recently’ published, says: 

“There is probably no country which could to-day rival the 
United States as far as the organization of general school 
statistics, and especially primary education, is concerned. The 
European nations, which commenced a few years ago with con- 
siderable energy, are still far from being able to present a col- 
lection of works comparable with those of the United States, 
either in regard to the extent of the researches, the simplicity 
of the statistical tables, or the correctness of the approxima- 
tions. It is worthy of remark that the countries in which the 
administration of public instruction is centralized, have not 
been the first to organize a regular and permanent system of 
school statistics. The United States, which have achieved the 
first success in this direction, should has been the last to ac- 
complish it if we take into consideration the obstacles in the 
way, —an immense territory, incessant fluctuations in the 
population, a complete diversity among more than thirty sov- 
ereign States, a perfect commercial autonomy, an incessant 
—_ in the personnel of school authorities, and the absence 
of all central authority which could bring harmony and uni- 
formity into the investigation of school affairs eutrusted to 
thousands of independent persons. These obstacles have not, 
however, hindered the organization, development, and con- 
tinual general improvement of permanent comparative school 
statistics, which are considered at present, for many reasons, 
as model statistics.” 


THE REPORT BEFORE US 


is the seventh of a series in which it is attempted to give in 
detail the facts respecting the condition of all the different 
educational systems, agencies, methods, and institutions of 
every kind and grade in the United States, together with sta- 
tistics of change and progress; and thus to supply what has 
hitherto been inaccessible,*waterials for study and comparison, 
and data for educational generalizations which should be based 
on something safer than mere conjecture. One can readily 
imagine some of the difficulties that must have confronted the 
Commissioner at the outset. Neither this nor any other coun- 
try afforded a model forsuch a report as he was expected to 
make. No one seemed to possess anything like a clear notion 
regarding what such a report should contain, or how the ma- 
terial was to be collected. Thirty years before, the need of 
general information respecting the condition of education in 
the United States, as a whole, had become so pressing that an 
attempt was made to collect and embody certain facts in the 
reports of the United States census of 1840; and again, in 1850 
and 1860, similar efforts were made, but the statistics thus col- 
lected were so jinaccurate, |incomplete, and altogether insuf- 
ficient, that they proved but one thing, — the necessity of 
creating an agency for the special purpose of collecting, ar- 
ranging, and distributing this kind of information. The Com- 
missioner was required to report, not on one system, or method, 
or class of institutions, but to gather and arrange the facts 
respecting many distinct systems, methods, and kinds of in- 
struction; not on one, but on many educational institutions, 
public and private; and all this without authority to require a 
report from anybody. To succeed, he had not only to gain 
the codperation and secure the voluntary aid of State, terri- 
torial, and city school superintendents, but of an army of cor- 
respondents representing colleges, professional, scientific, and 
other special schools, public and private, normal schools, 
academies, reformatory and asylum schools, etc., the very 
names and location of which, in a majority of cases, were as 
yet unknown. Besides, the reports which had becn hitherto 
made by each superintendent and institution independently 
of any other, were not only to be so presented as to show the 
distinctive peculiarities of each, but also to be brought to a 
sufficient degree of uniformity to admit of comparison with 
each other. 

The readiness with which the necessary coéperation and 
assistance were conceded showed how deeply and universally 
the need of a general report embracing the whole country, and 


all grades and kinds of instruction, was felt. In 1870, official 
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communication was opened with 831 ates systems and in- 
stitutions; in 1876, this number had grown to 6449. These 
figures not only show the rapid extension and increase of the 
means of education, but indicate a nearer approximation to 
completeness from year to year by the bringing in of reports 
from institutions which were not reached at first, or which, 
for some reason, failed for a time to make reports to the 
Bureau. 
The report naturally divides itself into three parts: 


I.—THE REPORT PROPER OF THE COMMISSIONER, 


This mainly comprises summaries of the detailed statistics 
found in the third division of the report, general discussions 
of prominent educational topics, an outline of the educational 
condition of foreign counties, and a brief review of the educa- 
tional work of the Bureau in connection with the Centennial 
Exhibition. We learn that the aid bestowed on education in 
the several States and territories by the General Government 
amounts to 95,737,714 acres of land and, nearly $48,000,000 in 
money. An interesting summary of the school population 
furnishes the following items: Entire school population, as re- 
ported, 14,306,158; the total population between the ages of 
six and sixteen is estimated at 10,853,390; the number of pupils 
enrolled in public schools is 8,825,185; the average daily at- 
tendance, 4,248,848; the time school was taught in each State 
during the year varied from 50 days in North Carolina, to 192 
in New Jersey,—the average for the 32 States reported being 
120 days. ; 

If we deduct from 10,853,390 the entire population between 
six and sixteen years of age, 8,825,185, (the whole number en- 
rolled in public schools), there remain 2,028,205 children be- 
tween those ages who were either enrolled in private schools 
or were not attending school at all. Only 14 States report the 
number of pupils in private schools,—it is 228,867; if to this 
are added 352,264 pupils in private schools in 162 cities [p. liii.] 
we have 581,131,—so that the whole number of children who 
attended public and private schools, so far as reported, was 
9,406,316. 

The figures at once suggest an inquiry as to how many teach- 
ers were required to instruct these millions of American boys 
and girls, and the report shows that there were 249,283 teach- 
ers employed, besides those in Georgia, in which State the 
number was not known. In North Carolina men received less 
pay for teaching than in any other State, the average wages 
being $30 a month; while men received $112.63 a month for 
teaching in Nevada, $84.78 a month in Massachusetts, and 
$41.65 a month in Maryland. In Maine women received for 
teaching an average of but $17.04 a month, while in Nevada 
they were paid $85.20, exactly five times as much; in Arizona 
$90, in Maryland $41.65, and in North Carolfna $25. In 
Washington Territory alone did women receive higher wages 
for teaching than men,—their average wages, according to the 
report of the superintendent, amounting to $50 a month, while 
those of men were but $38 a month. In Louisiana, Maryland, 
Tennessee, and the Indian Territory, the wages of men and 
women were equal. 

According to the summary of the financial statistics of pub- 
lic schools, the entire income from all sources in all the States 
and Territories, except Wyoming, was $87,392,528, and the 
total exphnditure (Georgia and Vermont not reported), $84,- 
048,333; the total amount paid teachers (Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missouri, Vermont, and Dakota not re- 
ported), was $84,009,833; the estimated value of sites, build- 
ings, and other school property (except school funds), in the 
27 States and 6 Territories which reported, was $194,179,135; 
but 11 States and 3 Territories failed to report this item. In 
1872 the permanent school fund of 31 States and 1 Territory 
was reported at $65,914,957; in 1876 the permanent school 
fund of 30 States and 2 Territories was reported at $98,754,870, 
indicating an increase of over 66 per cent. in four years. 


The yearly expenditure for each pupil varies widely. Taking 
the whole school population as a basis, we find the highest 
expenditure to be by the Cherokees in the Indian Territory, 
$24.78; the next highest in Massachusetts, $24.48, — from 
which sum the amount gradually diminishes to 63 cents in 
Arkansas and 57 cents in Alabama. Using the number of 
pupils enrolled, as a basis, we find that the highest amounts,— 
$35.76, $25.62, and $24.08,—are paid by the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, and the State of Massachusetts, respectively; while the 
three lowest are4$3.60 in Kentucky, $2.42 in Georgia, and 89 
cents in Alabama. 


The brief but comprehensive and instructive summary of 


the educational] condition of the several States, as contrasted 
with the previous year, shows that there has been, on the 
whole, a gratifying degree of improvement, though in some 
States the general financial distress has been unfavorably felt ; 
and in Alabama, Arkansas, and some other States where 
schools are most needed, their efficiency has been crippled by 
reactionary political tendencies and unfriendly legislation. 

An interesting statement of Peabody’s munificent gifts to 
education and charity, amounting to more than $5,500,000, 
shows that from the income of $3,484,000, constituting the 
Southern education fund, $895,050 have been expended since 
1868 in aiding schools in 12 Southern States. 


CELESTIAL PHEN OMENA FOR AUGUST. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are made for the latitude of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Boston mean time is always given. 


PLANETS. 

Mercury will not be visible in August. 

Venus will be brightest August 19, and may be seen asa 
large crescent with any good opera-glass or small telescope. 
She will be the most brilliant of the planets for some time to 
come, eclipsing even mighty Jupiter when brightest, Aug. 31. 
Her apparent motion will be very slight throughout the month, 
being stationary Sept. 3. The first magnitude star Alpha Vir- 
ginis (Spica) may be seen about 15° above (east) of her. She 
will be farthest from the sun Aug. 22, and very close to the 
moon Aug. 20, being less than one-half degree north of the 
moon and a little west of her when first visible in the evening. 


She sets as follows: 
August 10, 8h. prey evening. 


August 20, Th. 54 
August 30, TA. 12m. 


Mars is in the constellation Aries, and rises as follows: 


August 10, 10h. 30m. evening. 
August 20, 10h, 6m. 
August 30, 9h. 39m. ” 

Jupiter will be about 5° south of the moon Aug. 4 and 31. 
He will be 180° from the sun, or at opposition Aug. 31, and 
will then be brightest. Throughout the entire month he will 
be nearly equal to Venus in brilliancy, He passes the merid- 
ian as follows: 

August 10, 1h. 36m. morning. 
August 20, Oh. 52m. 

August 25, Oh. 30m. " 
August 30, Oh. 8m. - 


JUPITER’S SATELLITES FOR AUGUST. . 

Owing to the very favorable position of Jupiter this month, 
observations may be conveniently made and a large number of 
occurrences will be visible. It will be noticed that for the 
eclipses the beginning only is given; this is all that is visible, 
because the planet is nearly. at opposition and the shadow is 
therefore thrown nearly behind him, and the satellite passes 
from an eclipse to an occultation without being visible. 
Hence the ending of the occultations only are given. The fol- 
lowing are the events which are visible in the Eastern and 
New-England States: 
Satellite I. (1o).— 

Eclipse, begins, 


4d. 1h. 55m. morning. 
Transit (shadow), begins 7 


1h. Om. evening. 


Transit, begins - 11h. 49m. 

Transit (shadow), ends 5d. 1h. 29m. morning. 
Transit, ends 5d. 2h. Tm. a6 
Occultation, ends 5d. 11h. 19m. evening. 
Transit (shadow), begins 12d. 1h. 3m. morning. 
Transit, begins 12d. 1h, 33m. ” 
Transit (shadow), ends 12d. 3h. 23m. - 
Transit, ends 12d. 3h. 51m. me 
Eclipse, begins 12d. 10h. 19m. A 
Occultation, ends 13d. 1h. 3m. " 
Transit (shadow), ends 13d. 9h. 51m. evening. 
Transit, ends 13d. 10h. 17m. 

Transit (shadow), begins 19d. 2h. 57m. morning. 
Transit, begins 19d. 3h. 17m. 
Eclipse, begins 20d. Oh. 14m. “#6 
Occultation, ends 20d. 2h. 48m. ag 
Transit (shadow), begins 20d. 9h. 25m. evening. 
Transit, begins 20d. 9h. 43m. - 
Transit (shadow), ends 20d. 11h. 45m. a 
Transit, ends 21d. Oh. 1m. morning. 
Occultation, ends 21d. 9h. 14m, evening. 


Transit (shadow), begins 26d. 4h. 51m. morning. 
Transit begins 26d. 5h. Om. 4 
Eclipse, begins 27d. 2h. Om. “s 
Occultation, ends 27d. 4h. 32m. 9 
Transit (shadow), begins 27d. 11h. 20m. evening. 
Transit, begins 27d, 11h. 25m. B 
Transit (shadow), ends 28d. 1h. 39m. morning. 
Transit, ends 28d. 1h. 44m. ie 
Transit (shadow), ends 29d. 8h. 8m. evening. 
Transit ends, 29d. 8h. 10m. ae 


Satellite II, (EUROPA).— 


Transit, begins 

Transit (shadow), ends 
Transit, ends 

Transit. (shadow), begins 
Transit, begins 

Transit. (shadow), ends 
Transit, ends 
Occultation, ends 
Transit ser). begins 
Transit, 

Eclipse, berins 
Occultation, ends 
Transit (shadow), begins 
Eclipse, begins 
Occultation, ends 
Transit (shadow), ends 
Transit, ends 


Satellite IIT. (GANYMEDE).— 


Transit (shadow), begins 
Transit, begins 
Transit (shadow), ends 
Occultation, ends 
Eclipse, begins 
bedi ends 

ipse, ns 
Occultation, ends 


4d. 10h. 37m. evening. 
5d. Oh. 11m. morning. 
5d. 1h. 28m. + 
11d. 11h. 54m. evening. 
12d. Oh. 55m. morning. 
12d. 2h. 49m. ¥6 
12d. 3h. 46m. 
13d. 10h. 22m. evening. 
19d. 2h. 34m. morning. 
19d. 3h. 12m. 
20d. 9h. 13m. evening. 
21d. Oh. 35m. morning. 
26d. 5h. 12m. yo 
27d. 11h. 50m. evening. 
28d. 2h. 49m. morning. 
29d. 9h. 24m. evening. 
29d. 9h. 27m. 


2d. 11h. 2m. evening. 
3d. 1h. 55m. morning. 
3d. 2h. 39m. 

13d. 10h. 16m. evening. 
20d. 9h. Im. 

21d. 1h, morning. 
28d. 1h. 

28d. 4h. 


Satellite 
Eclipse, ends 
Occultation, ends 
Occultation, ends 


3d. 1h. 52m. morning. 
3d. 4h. 14m. 
19d. 10h. 42m. evening. 
Transit (shadow), begins 28d. 2h. 24m. morning. 
Transit, begins 28d. 3h. 23m, «6 


Saturn will be 8° south of the Moon Aug. 7. 
the meridian as follows: 


August 10, 3h. 48m. morning. 
August 20, 3h. Tin, 
August 30, 2h. 26m. - 


Uranus will be in conjunction with the Sun Aug. 28, and 
will therefore be invisible throughout August and September. 
Neptune rises as follows: 
August 10, 10h. 31m, evening. 


‘August 20, 9h. 51m. 
August 30, 9h. 12m. hd 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS 
FOR AUGUST 20, 1879. m. 
Andromedae (Alpheratz) in meridian . 2 9% morning. 
Persei (Algol) rises : : 7 33 evening. 
Tauri (Pleiades or Seven Stars) rise 
Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 11 30 os 
Orionis (Rigel) rises 1 46 morning. 
Canis Majoris (Sirius) rises . - 8 50 
Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises - “eee 
Leonis (Regulus) invisible. 
Virginis (Spica) sets. ° > 6 8 44 evening. 
Bootis (Arcturus) sets - ll 380 
Scorpionis (Antares) sets 10 40 
Lyrae (Vega) in meridian 8 
Aquilla (Altair) in meridian . 9 49 
Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 10 41 
Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) in meridian 0 58 morning. 
EPHEMERIDES OF PRINCIPAL VARIABLE STARS, AUG., 1879. 
LONG-PERIOD VARIABLES. 


He passes 


% Place, Period.| Chang 
Name. R.A. Dec. | Days. Ph 
** 1/S CanisMinoris| Th 26m) 8° 36’+-|335 8.5toll |Ma 
** 5/S Hydrae 8h 47m| 3° 34’+-/256 8.5 to 13.5 |Ma 
5/SUrsaeMajoris |12h 38m/\61° 48’+-!222.6 | 7.5to12 
*€ 13'S Vulpeculae 55’+-| 68 9 to(?) |Ma 
** Herculis 16h 46m) 15° 10’+-/305 7.5 to 12.5 | Mi. 
** 23/R Delphini 20h 87’+-/284 8 toll |Ma 
** 28'S Delphini 20h 15° 8.6to12 ‘Ma 
28/V Tauri 4h 44m|17° 177+ Ma 
** 30/S Cygni 20h 8m\57° 37’+-/324 9 to13 |Ma 
** Vulpeculae |20h 59m!23° 18’+-1138.6 | 8 to 13.5 |Mi. 


SHORT-PERIOD VARIABLES. 
Note.—Only those events which are visible are given. 


Beta Prerst (ALGouL).—Minima: 
August 2, Oh. 36m. morning. 
August 4, 9h. 24m. evening. 
August 22, 2h, 16m. morning. 
August 24, 11h. 4m. evening. 


Lambda Taurt.—Minima : 
. August 3, 3h. 37m. morning. 
August 7, 2h. 38m 
August 11, 1h. 20m. a 


This star is in R. A. 3h. 54m., Dec. 12° 7’ north, and rises 
August 3 about midnight. 


U CoronaE.—Minimum : 
August 6, 9h. 47m. evening. 


This star is in R. A. 15h. 13m., Dec. 31° 51’ north, and sets 
on the 6th at about 10h. 20m, evening. 


Delta L1BRAE.—Minima : 
August 6, 10h. 15m, evening. 
August 13, 9h, 50m. 
August 20, 9h. 25m. 
August 27, 9h. Om. * 


This star is in R. A. 14h. 58m., Dec. 7° 58’ south, and sets 
August 6 about 11h. 23m. evening. 

By subtracting 4m. for each day, the time of the occurrence 
for the subsequent days may be obtained. 


METEORS, OR FALLING STARS. 
Large numbers of falling stars may be seen throughout 
August, especially from the 5th to the 12th. 
SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 
AND STARS, AUG. 15, 1879. 


Note.— The observer is supposed to_be looking southward 
in latitude 40° north. 


Near the meridian : Near the zenith is the small but pretty 
constellation Lyra, the Harp, in which is the bright star Vega. 
a Lyra, or Vega, presents a beautiful appearance in the tel- 
escope. Its color is bluish-white, and with small telescopes 
appears single, but it is said that the Harvard refractor shows 
no less than 35 companions. Low in the south is the Milk- 
maid’s Dipper, with the handle pointing westward and in the 
Milky-way, and directly below the bowl of the Dipper, which 
is in the constellation Sagittarius, is the Southern Crown. 

West of the meridian : Low in the south the Scorpion curls 
his articulated tail around in the Galaxy. Antares is the 
lucida of this constellation, and it lies only 5° south of the 
earth’s path. Libra, containing a large quadrilateral is setting, 
as is also the semi-circular cluster called the Northern Crown. 
Hercules lies just above the Northern Crown. 

East of the meridian : Cygnus, the Swan, is just to the east 
of the zenith. This constellation is well marked by the clus- 
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ter of bright stars arranged in the form of across. The tree 
of the cross lies in the path of the Milky Way, with Deneb at 
the head. South of the Cross are the Dolphin and Eagle. 
The Dolphin is marked by a cluster called ‘‘ Job’s Coffin,” 
and the Eagle contains three bright stars about 2'¢° apart, 
and in a line: the middle one ig very bright, and is a Aquila 
(Altair). 

Note.—In the following the observer is supposed to be look- 
ing northward. 

About the pole: Above and very close is Ursa Minoris, con- 
taining the “‘ Little Dipper,’’ with the bow] opening upwards, 
and the curved handle terminating with Polaris. Draco occu- 
pies nearly all the rest of the space above the pole. Ursa 
Majoris, containing the Great Dipper, is at the left, and Cassi- 
opeia at the right of the pole-star. Perseus and Auriga are low 
in the northern horizon. 


OCCULTATION OF ANTARES, 


The fiery-red star a Scorpionis (Antares) will be occulted 
by the Moon Aug. 24. The immersion occurs at 10h. 35m. 
evening, and the star emerges from behind the Moon at 11h. 
32m, evening, having been occulted 57 minutes (Washington 
mean time). 

The figure shows the path of the star behind the Moon. 

Penn Kan, N. Y., July, 1879. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FrANcE.—Dr. Saffrey, who is a frequent contributor to the 
French educational journals, has lately published a book with 
the title, The Means of Living Long, in which there is a chapter 
devoted to what he calls the dangerous professions, and from 
this chapter the following data are taken as to the longevity of 
various careers. During the first half of the present century 
the percentage of persons attaining the age of seventy has been, 
ecclesiastics, 42; agriculturists, 40; merchants and manufac- 
turers, 32; soldiers, 32; clerks, 32; lawyers, 29; artists, 28; 
teachers, 27; physicians, 24. The average duration of life, in 
years, has been, ecclesiastics, 65.1; merchants, 62.4; employés, 
61.7; agriculturists, 61.5; soldiers, 59.6; lawyers, 58.9; artists, 
57.3; teachers, 56.9; physicians, 56.9. 

Tue Late VictoR EMANUEL AND Epucation.—L’ Av- 
venire della Scuola, of Naples, in commenting with just indig- 
nation on the late iniquitous attempt to assasinate the king of 
Italy, takes the opportunity to publish a letter which the late 
King Victor Enamuel addressed to the Viceroy of Naples, 
Farini, on the occasion of his first visit to the Neapolitan capi- 
tal in 1860, of which a few extracts follow: ‘‘On arriving in 
this city I wished to be informed as to the condition and wants 


of the less fortunate classes, and I have been painfully moved 
to learn how little attention has until now been given to the 
institutions of popular education. Instruction, the religious 
and civil education of the people, has been the assiduous care 
of my kingdom. I know that by this the industry and the 
morality of all the nation are augmented. The liberal institu- 
tions granted by my father and guarded by myself ought to be 
understood by all and to be beneficialtoall. . . . . The 
king then directs that a sum of 200,000 lire, to be taken from 
his privy purse, shall be distributed for this ‘ beneficence of 
minds sak souls to which he wishes to contribute personally,’ 
requesting the Viceroy to bear in mind the advantage to a 
large city of institutions for the children of the people. ‘I de- 
sire,’ says the king in conclusion, ‘that the representatives of 
the government, the municipal authorities, the city associa- 
tions, be by you encouraged and aided in promoting this work 
of Christian and civil progress to which, both as men and 
rulers, we owe the most solicitous care.’ The kind intentions 
of the king were carried out by apportioning one-fifth of his 
generous gift to the foundation of evening schools, two-fifths 
to infantine asylums, and the remaining two-fifths to the 
establishment of a savings bank.’’ 


SPANISH.—From the Magisterio Espafiol we obtain the fol- 
lowing account of the population of the republics of Spanish 
origin in America, as given by the Pasatiempo, of Bogota, ac- 
cordingto the latest census: Mexico, 9,276,079; Peru, 3,239,932; 
Colombia, 2,910,329; Chili, 2,075,719; Argentine Republic, 
1,877,949; Venezuela, 1,784,190; Bolivia, 1,742,344; Guate- 
mala, 1,194,000; Ecuador, 1,038,087; San Salvador, 600,000; 


Uruguay, 450,000; Honduras, 351,700; Santo Domingo, 200,- 
000; Nicaragua, 200,000; Paraguay, 221,000; Costa Rica, 
185,000. Here is a population of nearly twenty-seven millions 
and a half who speak the Spanish language. If we add to 
the above Cuba and other colonies of Spain, there will be a 
total of about thirty millions in America who use the lan- 
guage of Cervantes, and the great majority professing a 
republican form of government, and therefore inclined to 
sympathize with a sister republic on the same continent. 
El Magisterio Espaiol regrets that there are not closer 
relations between these Spanish republics and the mother 
-country. Itis possible that a similar form of government, 
and the ties of an extended commerce may be of more weight 
in the scale than the claims of a common origin and a common 
religion. 


National Educators in Council. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


AT 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 29—81, 1879. 
(Continued from last No.] 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST DAY.—Tuespay, 29. 


The Department of Elementary Schools met in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Girls’ Normal School. W. A. Bell, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., was appointed secretary. 

The opening address was delivered by the president, G. 
P. Brown, of Toledo, Ohio. 


Mr. Brown’s Address. 

After some introductory remarks on culture, he said: 

It may seem unreasonable that men should leave the sphere 
of reason wherein they were born, and seek for clearer lights, 
—but so they will. Culture can no longer be limited to a few. 
Universal culture is the only safeguard against anarchy of 
thought. The study of machinery has invaded the sphere of the 
moral as well as the material world. Hence, in the schools peo- 
ple are demanding practical education for their children. The 
different branches are taught not for their esthetic value, but 
for their practical availability. Education has a direct refer- 
ence to the machinery of life; and teachers are more devout 
worshipers of machinery than are the parents. The pupils 
follow the examples and succumb to the influence of both. 
The school law is above the moral law. ‘The machinery of 
the term-examination is everywhere operative, and regarded 
as the most important school mechanism. Order is placed 
above truth. Cities having the poorest schools show the high- 
est average at examination. For this state of things the su- 
perintendents are responsible. As experts let them make cul- 
ture the standard, instead of machinery, and the people will 
not be slow to adopt it. 

Reading and writing need to be taught better than they are. 
The times are no longer the patriarchal age of sixty years 
since; the railroad and the telegraph have made city and coun- 
try all city. 

Mr. Harris’s Paper: The Relations of the Kinder- 
garten to the School. 

W. T. Harris, LL.D., superintendent of public instruction 
at St. Louis, Mo., delivered an address on the ‘“ Relations of 
the Kindergarten to the School.’”’ He said: 

The kindergarten furnished a foundation for industrial 
teaching. The kindergarten gives us two years more of edu- 
cation than we can have now, and trains the pupil in an in- 
dustrial direction, and makes him fit for all the manipulations 
of the arts and trades, and does not interfere with the conven- 
tionalities of intelligence, with reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other branches which grow out of them; and continuing, 
the speaker said: There is a great deal of talk about utilizing 
play, but play, strictly as play, should not be utilized; there 
should be room for the spontaneous play of the child with no 
restraint whatever. 

Another important question is that of cost. If it cannot be 
made cheap it will be impossible to make it a permanent 
branch of the common-school system. Every young lady grad- 
uating should spend at least six months as assistant in a kin- 
dergarten, to gain the experience to be found there as a finish- 
ing touch to her education. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
should not be loaded down with too many hobbies, but should 
be left clear of ali obstructions until the pupil has gained a 
thorough knowledge of them. 

Dr. Harris continued by saying that conventional education 
opens the windows of the soul toward nature and human life, 
and teaches the pupil how to investigate the one and to. con- 
trol the combinations of the other. For lack of this very 
training we have the shocking developments of communism 
among people who do not understand the laws that control 


the combination of man with man. After giving his views in 


extenso on the point, and advocating the teaching of sewing 
and embroidery, the speaker held that the directress of the 
kindergarten should be a person of high attainments and 
natural tact like Miss Blow, of St. Louis, who had raised her 
own kindergarten to a high state of efficiency. 

Out of this system have grown the industrial drawing de- 
partment and the school shop; not that the latter should be 
introduced into the public-school system, but added to it, He 
did not believe, however, that the public-school system should 
be loaded down with hobbies. 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Lelia A. Partridge, of 
Philadelphia, who said: 

That it was cheaper to bring men and women up as men 
and women than it is to bring them up as some of them are 
brought up to-day, and that it was cheaper to bring children 
up in the right way than to bring them up to fill our prisons 
and almshouses. In the kindergarten we do not talk about 
things, but we have the child to do them. You say of the men 
and women of to-day there is too much talk and too little do- 
ing, but if children are trained in the kindergarten you will 
have a race in the future that will do something instead of 
talking about doing it. 

The men and women of to-day in many cases are sour and 
bitter, and simply because their childhood was warped or un- 
happy. To make the kindergarten a success we must have 
grand and noble women for teachers, women who will enter 
into the work with the true spirit. When such teachers are 
secured, the kindergarten will not only be a success, but a 
race of men will be produced who will take care of the labor 
question. 

Miss Partridge then gave an interesting sketch of Froebel, 
and his system, and concluded by saying: The fault in modern 
education is not in the high schools, it is further back. You 
cannot build on a flimsy foundation, The kindergarten is 
needed for that foundation, There is a system in the kinder- 
garten, and it is the only one in which a system exists. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, admitted the value of kin- 
dergarten schools, and the application of Froebel’s principles 
and methods for children under six years of age, but asked to 
have the advocates of this system mark out a practical course of 
study which can be adopted in the primary schools, — com- 
posed of children from six to ten years of age, — schools for 
children as they are now found in towns and cities. This led 
to a spirited discussion, which was participated in by Miss 
Burritt, of Philadelphia, and others. 

Mr. Sheldon wanted to know whether the method of So- 
crates was entirely dispensed with in the kindergarten, ? Was 
there not, he asked, a period when, like Socrates, the teachers 
found it necessary to resort to the catechetical method ? 

Miss Burritt—‘* No! Socrates never attended a kindergarten.” 

General Eaton said that the new concrete system of educa- 
tion was simply the realization of the oft-repeated protest 
against abstract instruction: In the adaptation of education 
to the order of nature lay the key to the question, How to ed- 
ucate ? The system of the university had been forced down 
into the schools. To apply the kindergarten system in older 
schools was not to carry up the playthings, but to use Froebel’s 
plan in teaching grammar, arithmetic, and other branches. 


SECOND DAY. — WEDNESDAY, JuLy 30. 


Mr. A. L. Wade's Paper. 

The exercises began by the reading of a paper entitled ‘‘A 
Graduating System for Country Schools,’”’ by Mr. A. L. Wade, 
county superintendent of schools, Monongalia county, West 
Virginia. The Speaker said: 

The work of the teacher was as purely benevolent as that of 
the preacher. I give it as my judgment thay the graduating 
system adopted years ago by universities should be introduced 
into the common country schools. One of its secrets of power 
is the interest it creates both in parents and pupils. An in- 
terested child learns much faster than an indifferent one. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff’s Paper: First School-days. 

Mrs. Rickoff graphically sketched the difficulties of a teacher 
in training pupils in school ways. The substance of her re- 
marks was, that the child’s attention should first be gained, 
and what was intended to be taught made to appear incidental. 
The first difficulty of a teacher in a primary school was to 
become acquainted with her scholars and introduce them to 
each other. This could be effectually done by introducing 
some topic with which their-home life had made them familiar. 
This dispels all chilliness and goes far toward establishing a 
foundation of confidence, without which the superstructure of 
mental advancement is well,nigh impossible. The speaker 
favored the kindergarten, properly understood and applied. 
The primary school and object-teaching should dovetail into 
each other. There were two growths of mind, — the slow and 
solid accretions of nature, and the swifter and finer growth of 
cultivation. The speaker had drawn many valuable illustra- 
tions from observing home-training, and suggested that the 
nearer primary instruction in public school was to that modej 


the more satisfactory would be the result, 
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No mere abstract can do full justice to the admirable 
paper of Mrs. Rickoff. We hope to present in the PRIMARY 
TEACHER, during the coming year, the admirable practical 
ideas of the author, in a series of papers from her pen. 

Mrs. Rickoff’s views were favorably discussed by Mr. Shel- 
don of Massachusetts, Superintendent Barringer of Newark, 
N. J., Z. Richard of Washington, Mr. Harris of St. Louis, and 
Mr. Philbrick of Massachusetts. 

Miss Burritt, of the Philadelphia kindergarten, did not 
entirely coincide with Mrs. Rickoff’s views. She favored Froe- 
bel’s system, and thought its principles productive of benefit 
in the hands of all who understood it. 


the same way among the embryo carpenters, — they could not 
push the plane. In the machine shop, one would work the 
treadle and the other hold the tools. That was the result of 
one experiment. In the other, the boys were larger and 
stronger, and the system the same as that which, in Massachu- 
setts some seven years ago, was called “ the shop in the school.” 
It was a school of applied technicalindustry. The pupils were 
taught that which would be of practical, immediate value to 
them in after-life; and, although a better judgment could be 


given after considering more varied evidence, still the results 


were gratifying. 
Election of Officers. 
The chairman of the Committee on Nominations of Officers 


for the Department of Elementary Schools, reported the fol- 


platform-speakers, as follows: “Ideas are like spokes in a 
wheel;”” they stand opposed to each other, butin their opposi-/ | |. imously elected. 


tion give symmetry, beauty, strength, and utility to the struc- 
ture. Now should an enthusiastic wheelright drive his spoke 
beyond the center it would come in contact with the spoke on 
the other side and drive it out of position, and thereupon the 
symmetry, beauty, and utility of the wheel would be destroyed. 
When I hear the advocates of the “ kindergarten’’ system, of 


THE SPELLING REFORM DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST DAY.—TvuEspay, JULY 29. 
The Spelling-Reform Association met in the committee 


the “‘ object’? system, or of any other specialty, as mental | room of the Girls’ Normal School building at 3.00 p. m. 


arithmetic and the like, claiming overmuch for their system, 


Prof. F. A. March, president of the Spelling Reform Asso- 


Iam inclined to say they are enthusiastic wagon-makers driv-| ciation, called the meeting to order, and stated that in the ab- 
ing their particular spokes beyond the center. After all, Mrs./ sence of the secretary, Mr. Melvil Dewey, it would be neces- 
Partington’s saying of her son Ike most aptly suggests the sary to elect a secretary pro tem. Dr. James W. Walk, of 
true criterion for the teacher, when she said that ‘‘ Ike had| philadelphia, was unanimously elected to the position. 


made a fiddle and a sled out of his own head, and had wood 
enough left to make another’’ The teacher who, after due 
preparation for the profession could suggest and construct 


The Condition of the Spelling Reform in America. 
F. A. March, LL.D., president of the Spelling-Reform Asso- 


numerous and ingenious devices by which order may be brought ciation, read the first paper, of which the following is an 
out of confusion, and the lessons in hand be adapted to the abstract. 


capacity and condition of the pupils to be instructed, achieves 


The Association was organized in 1876. The first thing it 


success. There is good, and often much good in all these in-| +04 to do was to concentrate and stimulate dissatisfaction with 
ventions, but none is wholly good. As helps they are useful, | +1 o1q spelling. What has been done in this was shown in 
but if used exclusively they fail. The system of education is} p,ofessor March’s paper, by quotations from authorities in 


all-comprehensive, and has been constructed with reference to p 


hilology, education, and social science, Max Miiller, Dr. 


one great end; it is of many parts, comprising many seemingly Morris, Bishop Thirwall, Profs. Hadley, Whitney, and Trum- 


opposing features, but all these when firmly held in their b 


ull, Charles Sumner, W. E. Gladstone, and others. Further 


proper places, give symmetry and strength without contradic-| ,..ount was given of action by teachers and philologists in 
tion. The ability to use these appropriately, distinguishes) 7 ,..,chusetts; the movement in favor of a royal commission 


the successful from the unsuccessful teacher. . o 


n reform of spelling, by the National Union of Elementary 


Walter Smith’s Paper: Industrial Drawing in Ele-| Teachers, representing 10,000 teachers in England and Wales, 


mentary Schools. 


seconded by the school boards of London, Liverpool, and more 


Mr. Smith being unable to attend, his paper was read by W. | than one hundred other places, as well as by a convention in 
E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass. Our limited space only allows | Which professors of Oxford and Cambridge, the president and 


us to present the judgment of Mr. Smith upon the progress ex-presidents of the Philological Society, and numerous dig- 
made in this department since its introduction into America. | Ditaries of church and State, took part. Then the action of 


The time has passed when it may be thought necessary to 
discuss drawing as a language. If the discussion of the sub- 


the American Philological Association was spoken of, with its 
representatives from 30 universities, 12 theological seminaries, 
and more than 100 leading colleges; the reports of its commit- 


ject for the last few years has done nothing more, it may be tee on the reform; the memorial to Con , signed by its 


be said to have accomplished this, — secured a recognition for 
the study as a language, as a means of receiving and express- 
ing thought hardly second to any other language we possess; 
and as it has been demonstrated that all children can learn to 
draw as readily as they can learn to write, the real educational 
problem is, What shall they be taught to draw, — how shall 
they apply this language ? 

This, it seems to me, is the fundamental question to be de- 
cided; and in looking at the results now coming up from the 
public schools of Massachusetts, and from cities in various 
parts of the country, it is worth while for us, as educators, to 
go back of the pleasing lines which represent certain degrees 
of mere individual skill and taste, and note the nature of the 
work to which this language is being applied. Inapplying our 
language of drawing in industry and in art, we have two dis- 
tinct matters to deal with. We have facts of form, and the 
modifications which those facts undergo as they appear to the 
eye. Sound instruction in drawing should educate to a know!l- 


i 


members and others. 


Then the action by various colleges and universities in favor 


of the memorial, and by educational organizations, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, the Department of Public Instruction in Chicago, 
which unanimously resolved to correspond with other boards 
to urge the reform; the State Teachers’ Associations of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Virginia, and county 


nstitutes and other teachers associations all over the country. 


Then the action by State legislatures, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Iowa,—and the reports of committees ap- 
pointed by State legislatures. 


Then the press was mentioned, especially the favorable in- 


terest and open columns of the educational journals; the ar- 
ticles in magazines, and in transactions of learned societies, 
and in books, like those of Whitney, Hadley, Miiller, Ellis; 
and the volumes wholly devoted to spelling reform by Mr. 


alee to knowledge of the}... resident of the Philolegical Gosiety of Londen, and 


laws which govern their appearance. 

As for art, the culminating expression of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion, we may safely leave it to be the outcome of an education 
which trains to truth, imagination, and complete means of ex- 
pression. An art which cannot absorb these elements as the 
basis for its creations, an art which finds science a hindrance 
to its development, is an art which cannot stand. 


Discussion. 


by Mr. J. H. Gladstone. 
bibliography of this literature. 


The association has published a 


In all this copious expression of interest, Professor March 


said that he did not know of a single scholar or eminent edu- 
cator of the new generation who has come out in favor of the 
old spelling. Some of our venerable chiefs, like the Hon. G. 
P. Marsh, our minister to Italy, and Dr. Morris, confess their 
early prejudice, but declare the arguments for reform too 


Professor Montgomery corroborated by illustrations, coming| weighty to be resisted. Hostility to the old spelling and a 
within his personal experience, the benefit and advance made| general interest in its reform has now become the fashion, as 


in drawing, and predicted that, should the present desire for |j 
such education continue, the United States in ten years would 
stand at the head of the list in mechanical designs. 


s indicated by Richard Grant White and Theophrastus Such. 
In the second place, the paper took up, ‘‘ What do we pro- 


pose for new spelling? What sort of changes are we to have ?”’ 


John D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass., Commissioner of | In answer it was said that an ideal alphabet has been fully set 
Education to the Paris Exposition, gave the results of two ex-| forth by committees and adopted by the Association. This is 
periments now in progress in Paris regarding technical educa-| intended to serve as aguide in making changes in the spelling of 
tion. In one of them, the speaker thought the chief end of| particular words. It is also intended as a sort of metric or 
the system was rendered impossible on account of the physical | scientific alphabet, to be used in dictionaries, reading-books, 
weakness of the boys. A lad of sufficient strength could not|etc., to give pronunciation, in philological treatises in which 


be found in the blacksmith shop t» wield the hammer. It was' special indication of pronunciation is needed, and in geo- 


graphical and other scientific works in which foreign or strange 
words are used. A key alphabet for ‘concurrent use with the 
old alphabet, to help it owt, is much needed now, and the al- 
phabet of the future is the proper one to use. It has been the 
policy of the association to encourage all changes of spelling 
which tend toward this alphabet of the future. There are 
only three new types in this alphabet, but for school-books 
and children’s papers Dr. Leigh’s plan of using many modified 
types has proved valuable, and it has been recommended and 
used by the association as a temporary matter. Many words 
can be changed in the right direction without using any new 
types, and the association has advised such changes : /av, giv, 
liv, are the simplest; eleven words are recommended by the 
Philological Association,—ar, catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, 
infinit, liv, tho, thru, wisht. The following are widely known 
as ‘‘ the'few'rules:”? 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounced as e-short, asin ‘hed,’ ‘helth,’ ete. 2. Omit silent e after 
a short vowel, asin ‘hav,’ ‘giv,’ etc. 3. Write / for ph in such 
words as ‘ alfabet,’ ‘fantom,’ etc. 4. When a word ends with a 
double letter, omit the last, as in ‘shal,’ ‘clif,’ ‘eg,’ etc. 5. Change 
ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢, as in ‘ lasht,’ ‘im- 
prest,’ ete. 
In the third place an account was given of the introduction 
of reformed spelling into actual use. 1. Spelling with new 
types is used in the publications of the Spelling Reform Asso 
ciation and the Philological Association, in Leigh’s and Vick- 
roy’s school-books, in the transactions of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, in various newspapers and periodicals. 
2. Spelling without new types is used in a much larger num- 
ber of books and periodicals, especially in educational journals 
and the organs of the printers. The new-type printing is 
costly, and is missionary work as yet, the other changes are 
economical, and a revolution is imminent among the general 
newspapers. Scientists have also begun to adopt reformed 
spelling of their own technical terms; the American Library 
fesosietien use catalog, and have bibliograjfi under consider- 
ation. 
The National Association of Great Britain for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, after long deliberation by a committee, 
has a report before it in favor of an alternative spelling, like 
the alphabet of the future, for scientific purposes. 
Dr. Murray, the editor of the great Historical Dictionary of 
the English Philological Society, soon to be published by the 
press of Oxford University, wishes to use such an alphabet for 
his key-pronunciation. And after its use there an edition of 
the new translation of the Bible may be expected in it, and 
then the reform may be considered finally settled, and its gen- 
eral uses only a question of time. The air is full of hope, but 
if the reform is to take a century, it is high time it were begun. 
Mr. Jones’s Paper: The Spelling Reform in England. 
A paper cn “ The Spelling Reform in England,’’ by E, Jones, 
B.A., of Liverpool, was read by Miss Eliza Burns. The paper had 
been printed by Mr. Jones after the manner and with the al- 
phabet advocated by the reformers, who use no new letters. 
The following extract shows how it looks in print, and explains 
what the principal feature of the system is: 


plan advocated by filolojists, in that it employz the leterz a, e, 
i, 0, u, tu denote the sounds which they most comonly repre- 
sent in English wurdz, namely, those in mat, met, hid, rod, nut. 
[In the French, Jarman, and uther European languajes a de- 
notes the vowel-sound in far, e that in fate, i that in feel, o 
that in foe, and u thatin food. Theze forin valuez form tie 
basis ov the filological plan, but Anglo-American spelling re- 
formerz beleev that the sucses ov this moovment dependz 
largely on its pooping in harmony with the peculiar lingual de- 
velopment and alfabetical uzajes ov English-speeking nashonz.”’ 

Mr. Jones stated in his paper that the question of rational 
spelling will, in England, at least, have to be fought out in 
the House of Commons, and the names of a half-dozen or 
more of the members were given as being those of men who 
were ready to champion the cause, and in the face of a very 
feeble opposition. 

Dr. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, said that 
as one of the elements of success, he would favor the Anglo- 
American system, but as a permanent thing it would never do. 
An alphabet that a German, or a Frenchman, or any other 
foreigner could understand, is the one that must generally be 
be adopted as a standard. The Ohio teachers, it is said, spell 
the word “‘erysipelas’’ in thirty different ways. 

A member from Ohio,—‘‘ More than that!’’ 

Dr. Haldeman then gave a humorous explanation of the 
reason why Shakespearejspelled the word now spelled j-i-g (jig) 
464 ” 

jigge. 

Mr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, disagreed with Dr. Halde- 
man as to the necessity of insisting upon a total revolution. 
He thought that even a trifling advance should be gladly made. 
If the Association should exist until it should secure a system 
that the Germans and ,Zulus will accept— 

Professor Haldeman,—*‘ Does not the gentleman know that 
the Zulus are British subjects ?”’ 

Mr. Wayland,—‘“‘I believe that is a question now in dispute. 
I have heard that rather pointed views have been advanced on 


the subject.’’ 


“The Anglo-American method moreover differz from the 
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In conclusion, Mr. Wayland said that the reform, to be suc- 
cessful, must be made gradually. He thought a great deal of 
his prospective grandchildren, but felt that the blessings of 
the reform should not all be kept back forthem. 

One of the members expressed the opinion that the new 
plan would cause great confusion in the spelling of proper 
names, especially with foreigners. He mentioned incidentally 
that he had gathered from his correspondence, during the past 
ten years, a list containing sixty different ways in which his 
name, consisting of seven letters, had been spelled during 
that time. 

Dr. Haldeman’s Paper: The Etymologic Objection to 
Spelling Reform. 

The last paper read at this session was one by Professor 
Haldeman on “ The Etymological Objection to Spelling Re- 
form.’’? The paper was a vigorous protest against loosely-made 
assertions that the spelling reform will interfere with our ety- 
mology. His treatment of the subject, though trenchant, was 
so witty as to keep the meeting continually moved to laughter. 


To say that an altered spelling would interfere with the 
study of etymology, is virtually to assert that Dr. Johnson, in 
the last century, was the greatest of etymologists, because the 
spelling was settled ehiefly by him; yet he was as little of an 
etymologist a8 those are who use this argument. Johnson has 
been superseded by Webster, Mahn, Latham, and others, and 
recently Skeat has issued the first part of his Etymological 
Dictionary, to various points of which Sweet takes exception, 
although he appreciates the merits of the work. For example, 
some of Professor Skeat’s conclusions are stated to be “ against 
all laws of sound-change.”’ Professor Haldeman replies mainly 
to Dr. Trench, as the chief opposer to spelling reform, who 
tries to show the necessity of retaining y in ‘analyse’ ; but 
how would he get rid of u in ‘so-lu-tion,’ of v in‘ so-lve,’ and 
oo in ‘loo-s-en,’ — all from the same root ? And how distin- 
guish LU of ‘solution’ from a different Lu in ‘diluvial’ ? 
While Dr. Trench clings to his y’s with so little wisdom, he 
misleads in citing a cognate pair, as “‘ spirit’’ and “spright,”’ 
where etymology and usage require ‘‘ sprite.’”’ Etymology re- 
quires final (short) 7 in ‘bloody’ (blodig), ‘ history’ (historia), 
‘sturdi’ (estourdi), ‘tardy’ (tardif), and many more. 

The opposers of rational spelling are usually anti-reformers 
in Latin pronunciation, where the ancient system is so impor- 
tant that the instructor who pretends to teach English etymol- 
ogy with spurious Latin is guilty of a breach of trust; because, 
if a k-sound is not present in the second syllab of Latin cénker, 
then ‘canker’ is without etymology; if Latin ‘ne’ (not) is to 
be called knee (instead of nay), then it is a newer word than 
English ‘nay’; if Anglo-Saxon ‘na’ (no) is not to have the 
Latin vowel of ‘arm,’ it is of equal age with ‘ nay,’ and ‘no’ 
is from ‘ nay,’ which is not the fact; if ‘clérus’ is ‘ clay-rus,’ 
it is of equal age with French ‘clair,’ and not as old as its de- 
rivative German ‘klar,’ and ‘glory’ cannot be accounted for 
correctly. 


SECOND DAY.—WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 


Mr. North’s Paper: Spelling Reform in Journalism. 


A paper on the subject of the “‘ Spelling Reform in Journal- 
ism,’”’ by Mr. S. N. D. North, of the Herald, Utica, N. Y., was 
read. 

Language has a higher purpose than to conceal ideas. That 
purpose is shared by spelling, which is adjustable like machin- 
ery, and which this Association aims to reform. In the way 
of that reform there is but one serious obstacle, —the difficulty 
of the first plunge. This step should be taken by the journal- 
ist. Words are his tools. Let him profit by the inventions of 
science. Younger than the English language, journalism has 
caught up with and passed it. Yetit still rests under a bondage 
as slavish as any that it has escaped, and is still the serf of the 
orthography of illiterate printers of the 16th century. Yet the 
press may, if it will, dictate the spelling of the continent. In 
1870, 5,871 papers,—one-third of them dailies,—printed 1,508,- 
548,230 copies. Everybody reads the papers, and the majority 
of the newspaper constituents rarely look into a book. The 
indirect influence of the press, which is even greater than its 
direct, is largely exerted on the vernacular, and has produced 
most of the changes in spelling during the last century. Hence, 
the press is the natural agency of the desired reform. Let it 


. adopt the improved orthography and the work is accomplished. 


Phonetic spelling should be adopted by all at once, and it could 
be; but that is impossible in journalism. The paper would be 
illegible. 

A journal that all at once used a letter for every sound would 
lose its constituency, even if it could reform its type. It must 
bring about the change by degrees. It might, for instance, 
leave out a from ea, asin ‘hed,’ ‘helth,’ etc.; omit the silent e, 
asin ‘hav’ and‘ giv’; write ffor ph; omit the latter of double 
letters, and change ed to ¢ in ‘lasht,’ ‘ imprest,’ and kindred 
words, After this change was effected, another could be tried. 
Every tendency in journalism is toward a more simple typogra- 
phy. If capitals, italics, and punctuation marks are reformed, 
why not spelling ? Hundreds of silent letters,—the gravestones 
of former methods of pronunciation, — have vanished; why 


should not the rest go, also? The final me is disappearing from 
‘programme’ ; the final te from ‘quartette’ ; and the words 
gain manliness. Why carry ugh on the back of our ‘bor- 
ough’? Who will miss ue from ‘demagog’? Why use ph 
where f is better? In journalism, these changes would save 
time and money; nearlyfa letter to a line in every column. 
Josh Billings has shown that the best way to reach a given 
point is the bee-line, and his spelling helps his wit. 

After reviewing what the author claimed to be an absurdly 
unnecessary use of whimsically-placed letters under the old 
method, the paper recited the practical, economical advantages 
that could be gained by the disuse of silent letters. A careful 
examination had proved that it would save an average of one 
letter a line in acolumn of 248 lines, which would be equivalent 
to 7,500 lines per day in the whole paper, or 2,000,000 a year, 
one thirty-sixth of the total letters used. A saving like this 
would anrount to $105,000 a year in the composition bills of 
the London News, and $200,000 per annum in those of the 
‘London Times. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. North spoke as follows: Why 
shall net journalism contribute of its abundant might to make 
our glorious English language not only the most affluent and 
concise, but the easiest and most philosophical of written lan- 
guages, crowning it with a new glory as it marches on its con- 
quering way? Chevaliers of the press! let us wage war 
against the despotism of the dictionary. 

The paper provoked a very general discussion, participated 
jn by Professor Franklin Taylor, Mr. Francis Wells of the 
Evening Bulletin, Rev. H. L. Wayland of the National Baptist, 
Eliza B. Burns of New York, and others. : 

Dr. W. T. Harris, superintendent of public instruction of 
St. Louis, Mo,, said a practical value of the reform spelling, 
he thought, would result in the opportunity it would afford to 
self-educated persons, — a term, which he believed, applies to 
the masses in a certain sense,—to enlarge their vocabularies, 

In answer to a request, the “five rules”’ of the reformed 
system were read. [See Prof. March’s address. | 

A motion was made to the effect that the National Educational 
Association be requested to publish the records of their annual 
sessions according to the orthographic methods adopted by the 
Spelling Reform Association. This provoked considerable 
discussion, and was adopted after being so amended as to em- 
power the chairman to urge the practicability of adopting the 
reformed system in the national organization. 

It was also resolved that the president, Professor March, en- 
deavor to bring the spelling reform before the Social ‘Science 
Association at its next meeting at Saratoga. 

Hon. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, spoke at considerable 
length upon ‘‘ The Potency of Caprice,” showing the influence 
of individuals upon the proposed reform. He spoke of the 
great good that would result to the cause if the people of Eng- 
land were to take a lead in the movement, 


Officers Elected. 

The committee on nomination of officers reported the fol- 
lowing, who were elected: 

President—F. A. March, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents —S, 8S. Haldeman, LL.D.; W. D. Whitney, 
LL.D.; F. J. Child, Ph.D.; Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D.; C. K. 
Nelson, D.D.; Eliza B. Burns; F. Max Miiller, LL.D., of Ox- 
ford University, England; Rev. W. W. Skeat, A.M., of Cam- 
bridge University, England; Rev. A. H. Sayce, A.M., profes- 
sor of Philology in the University of Oxford, England; Rev. 
Richard Morris, LL.D., and Henry Sweet, Esq., ex-presidents 
of the English Philological Society; J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., 
of London, and E. Jones, B.A., of Liverpool, Eng. 

Secretary—E. H. Barlow, A.M., of Easton, Pa. 

Treasurer—Melvil Dewey, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A History or Rome. Amply illustrated with maps, plans and 
engravings. By R. F. Leighton, Ph.D., author of *‘ Critical 
History of Cicero’s Letters and Familiares,”’ Latin and 
Greek Lessons, etc. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


This volume has been very carefully worked up by the author 
from a critical study of the original, as well as the latest and 
best modern authorities, and furnishes an admirable text-book 
on Roman history. It is written in a style that will commend it 
to teachers, and the statements it contains are substantiated by 
notes and references to ancient and modern writers of the most 
reliable character. We have never read a more suggestive 
book for school use, stimulating the student to additional 
reading and investigation. It unfolds the connection of events 
and deals with the causes that have produced the results of 
national life. The influence of conquests, religion, customs, 
and all that pertains to the wonderful achievements of the 
Roman people are clearly brought out. The summaries are 
very complete and useful, The maps, engravings, plans of the 
city of Rome, and many interesting topographical details gives 
to the book a completeness that has never been before realized 
in a work condensed into the space occupied by this beauti- 


fully printed and illustrated school history of Rome. The 


table of contents gives a complete analysis of the entire work. 
It is arranged in a way to make it readily available, in the 
making of questions for examinations and reviews, and affords 
a full chronological index to the whole volume. We advise 
every teacher of history to obtain a copy, and we feel assured 
that it will be largely introduced into American schools. 


GUIDES FoR SciENCE-TEACHING. No. I., About Pebbles; by 
, Alpheus Hyatt; price 15 cents. No. II., Concerning a Few 
Common Plants; by George L. Goodale ; price 30 cents. 
No, IIL, Commercial and other Sponges; by Alpheus Hyatt; 
rice 30 cents No. [V., A First Lesson in Natural History; 

y Mrs. Agassiz; price 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


These invaluable guides should be in the hands of every 
teacher in the land. They were originally designed to supple- 
ment lectures given to teachers of the public schools of Bos- 
ton, by the Boston Natural History Society. They havealready 
accomplished great good, and aided practically the teachers to 
instruct their classes in natural history. They furnish simple 
illustrations and directions as to the modes of teaching these 
branches. They also contain hints of value in regard to pro- 
curing, preparing, and collecting specimens. 


A New ComMEntTARY, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
On the Old and New Testaments. By Rev. Robert Jamie- 
son, D.D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow; Rev. A. B. Fauset, A.M., 
St. Cuthbert’s, York; and the Rev. David Brown, D.D., 
professor of Theology, Aberdeen. Hartford: S. 8S. Scranton 
& Co. Price $6.00 and $10.00. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this already celebrated 
Biblical commentary consist (1) in the fact that it isa com- 
mentary of the whole Bible in one volume. (2) That it has 
been prepared by three of the most eminent and learned of 
English scholars and divines. (8) That it contains the results 
of the latest researches in the geography and history of the 
Bible. (4) That it is the embodiment of the best expository 
teaching of the day. (5) That it combines the critical with the 
practical and experimental. (6) That it gives a critical intro- 
duction to each book of the Bible, its authors with a compendi- 
ous reference to other authors and commentators. (7) That it 
contains numerous illustrations, taken in Bible lands, which 
throw light upon the text. (8) That its teachings are free 
from denominational criticism, and are thoroughly devout and 
Christian in tone. This commentary has received the ap- 
proval of hundreds of the most scholarly Bible students in 
America, and is commended to public use by such names as 
Dr. McCosh, Bishop Clark, Professor Stowe, Professor Park, 
Drs. Cummings, Schaff, Foster, Strong, Hopkins, Bartlett, 
and many others of equal note. As the result of the apprecia- 
tion of its value, over 40,000 copies of this work have been 
sold, and are used in the schools and families of America. 


An ANALYTICAL FRENCH READER. By Jean Gustave 

Keetels, New York: Clark & Maynard. 

The author of the present publication is well known asa 
successful and experienced teacher of French, and as the au- 
thor of an elementary as well as of an analytical and practical 
French grammar, of the merit and usefulness of which it may 
be sufficient praise to say that they are used in the public 
schools of Boston as text-books. In this recent work he, ina 
measure, completes his course by a Reader, which differs some- 
what from other Readers in containg exercises for translation, 
and questions on each selection, intended to facilitate French 
conversation. There are also notes explanatory of idioms and 
difficulties, with references to the rules of grammar, thus ren- 
dering great assistance to the student in the work of transla- 
tion from either language. There is great variety in the selec- 
tions from French authors, and they have been made with 
judgment and taste; but we may be permitted to regret the 


absence of poetical pieces, while perhaps it would have been 
wiser to present the fables of LaFontaine and others in their 
original form, rather than to ‘‘ change them to adapt them to 
the purposes of this work,’’ as the author expressesit. The 
typographical execution is worthy of all praise. 


Porms OF PLAces. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Amer- 
ica,— Western States. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Price $1.00. 

These books, in “ Little Classic”’ style, are valuable collec- 
tions of the poetic treasures of this section of America. The 
leading poets of the land, such as the editor of the series, 
Longfellow, and Bret Harte, Whittier, Stedman, Trowbridge, 
Bryant, Upham, and many others are represented in this volume. 


They are just such books as readers of culture and refinement 
will enjoy during the half-hours of the coming vacation season 
at the sea-side or among the mountains. 


ANALYSIS AND FORMATION UF LATIN WORDS. With tables of 
Analysis, List of books, ete. By Frank Smaliey, A.M. A 
compact text-book in Latin Etymology, designed for use in 
colleges, seminaries, and preparatory schools. 87 pages, ex- 
clusive of 22 blank pages of ruled paper for filling out tables. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: John T. Roberts. Price $1.00. 

This manual, with its tables for analysis, will be found very 


suggestive and valuable to teachers and students of Latin. 


AZsorp’s FABLES. From the version by the Rev. Thomas 
James, M.A.; and some in words of one syllable, by Mary 
Godolphin, printed in Pronouncing Orthography. 

UNDER THE WILLOWS; or, the Three Countesses. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Van Loon. Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson & 


Brothers. Price $1.50, 
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The Orator’s Manual. - - - - - Geo L Raymond,MA “ « 6s 1 
Summer Savory. 12mo, pp. 210, cl. - - - Benj F Taylor “ “ “ 1 
German without Grammar or Dictionary. PartII. 12mo. Dr Zur Bracke « “ a 1 
Latin Prose Composition. 12mo, cl., leather back. - Elisha Jones 6s os “ : 1 
Modern Whist. o,paper. - - Fisher Ames Houghton, Osgood & Co 
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Othello. 12mo, cl. - - - - - J Rolfe, ed 
John Barneveld. 2 vols., 8vo. - - - - L Motley . 
Student's Guide to the Diseases of Women. Ias.,12mo. Alfred L Gallabin Lindsay & Blakiston 
A Manual of Psychological Medicine. 8vo, pp. 816, cl. Bucknill and Tuke - - 8 
Commercial O ic Analysis. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 360,cl. Alfred H Allen 3 
A Text-book of Physiology. 8vo, pp. 416,cl. - - J Fulton 4 
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A Nook in the Anon. 28 ills., 12mo. - - 
The Life of His Royal eo the Prince Consort. 
Freedom in Science and Teaching. 12mo,cl. - 
Money. A Tale. - - - - - - 
American Standard System of Penmanship. Pp. 24. 
American Standard Writing Spellers. 20. _- 


American Standard Composition Book. . 24. - 
*Twixt Wave and Sky. 
Harry Ascott ‘Abroad. - - - - - 
Craniognomy. - - - - - - 
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Life of Charles Lever. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 66. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We would again call the attention of our read- 
ers to the very valuable book, — The Common- 
School Question Book, enlarged edition, 1879, by 
A.H. Craig; price $1.50. Itis a work of interest, 
and of practical use to every teacher and student, 
in the family library, or in the office. It con- 
sists of 3,500 practical questions selected from 
12 different branches of study, and answers to 
the same. This book does not conflict with 
any of the text-books now in use on the differ- 
ent branches of study taken up, but is the em- 
bodiment of them all, placing, as it does, ques- 
tious and answers on all the principles involved 
in a systematic way ready for every-day use. 
We consider this a work of great use to every 
teacher in assisting them in bringing out prac- 
tical and useful questions for reviews in schools. 
It also makes a grand class-book for daily use 
in schools. It is made up of just such ques- 
tions as are comprised in papers for Teachers’ 
Examinations. The addition of the three new 
departments, as found in the Enlarged Edition, 
—Penmanship, Parliamentary Rules, and Par- 
ticiples and Infinitives, — will make it of still 
more value. Of the three departments just 
mentioned, we would notice particularly that 
of Parliamentary Rules. The questions and 
answers are very complete and comprehensive. 
It is a noteworthy fact that hardly one in fifty 
of the young people of our country, including 
teachers, understand anything about how to 
properly conduct a meeting. The careful perusal 
and study of this department will be of great 
benefit to every one, both old and young. 

The author, A. H. Craig, is well known 
throughout the West as an able educator, hav- 
ing been connected with schools for many years 
in the capacity of common-school teacher, su- 
perintendent of schools, and school commis- 


sioner. When thus employed, be conceived 
the idea of combining in one volume a system- 
atic series of questions and answers, embody- 
ing all the principles involved in the different 
branches of study as taught in our common 
and high schools, and placing them in such a 
manner as would be convenient for every-day 
use. We would advise every one, who has not 
already done so, to secure a copy of this work, 
as we can conscientiously recommend it to all. 
Mr. Hagar, the general agent, has advertised 
the book in Tue JouRNAL for several months, 
and we have yet to hear of one instance where 
money and order for book has been sent to 
him but what the work has been promptly re- 
ceived. We mention this, as many times peo- 
ple hesitate to send money with order to a dis- 
tance. See advertisement on next page. 


in no way has the education of the public so 
progressed as in the appreciation of artistic 
cuisiniere. Superiority in this, united with 
splendid appointments and all the modern con- 
veniences of hotel life, have kept the “St. 
Nicholas” of New York in all its old acknowl- 


edged supremacy. The list of its guests from 
week to week include the best known names of 
the country in wealth, social rank, ete. Coun- 
try merchants also find this hotel the most con- 
venient and desirable in point of location, price, 
accommodations, etc. 


Our readers in the Western States should 
notice the card of Jansen, McClurg & Uo., 117 
and 119 State street, Chicago, Ill., in another 


column. In addition to the valuable standard 
text-books announced there, they keep a com- 
plete assortment of school text and reference 
books, and the most attractive and varied stock 
of miscellaneous books found west of New 
York city. Their store is a model of good taste, 
and every one who visits Chicago should make 
it a visit. Send to them for a catalogue. 


Messrs. Jones Broruers & Co., Cincin- 
nati, publish three series of text-books for 
schools that should secure the attention of all 
teachers; they are the following: 

The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.—By Wm. 
J. Milne, A.M., principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. This series embraces a prac- 
tical course in Arithmetic, in two books. 
They are on the inductive plan, and unite oral 
and written Arithmetic in a practical method 
of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States em- 
braces the following points of superiority: Ac- 
curacy and brilliancy of the narrative; clear- 
ness and elegance of style; unity of narrative; 
objective presentation; illustrations of special 
excellence; superior mechanical execution, and 
low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets.— A com- 
plete course in seven books. The Tablet form, 
presenting a solid surface, their size and com- 
pactness, their practical character, their novel 
construction, careful gradation of exercises, 
abundance of material, and low price, place 
them in advence of all other drawing books, 
Specimen pages and terms mailed to any ad- 
dress. 


As the time approaches for schools and col- 
leges to open for the fall term, students and 
teachers should be preparing for the coming 
work. The Interlinear Classics, published by 
Charles Desilver & Sons, 107 South 15th street, 
Philadelphia, aud Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 


Frost’s American Speakers, Pinnock’s School 
Histories, Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s 


French Series, ete., published by the same 
house, are books that should be examined by 
educators and private students. See announce- 
ment on another page of THe JOURNAL. 


STUDENTs in the higher departments of sci- 
‘ence and mathematics should secure a full list 
of the standard publications of D, Van Nos- 
‘trand, 23 Murray and 27 Warren street, New 
York city. Mr. Van Nostrand makes a spe- 
,cialty of this class of publications, and his list 
‘is unequaled by any American house. 
| Tue word “small” found in the advertise- 
‘ment of Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co, of 
last week, in Tue JOURNAL, proves that our 
| compositors follow copy with marked fidelity. 
| The word ‘small ”’ in the copy, on the margin, 
| the publishers say was designed as a direction 
| to the printer, and we think they were correct, 
as there is nothing ‘small’? about them or 
| their publications. 


BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Are known in Great Britain as <é 
THE ABLEST IN THE LANGUAGE. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE 


Enjoys a like reputation. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
12 East 23d St., New York City. 


NOW READY. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF BOME. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe. Fully Iius. $1.50. 
The fourth volume of this popular series of Histories, 


230 tf D. LOTHROP & 00., Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Compendious and Complete Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament, with an English-Hebrew 
Index. By Benj. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D. Carefully re- 
vised, with a concise statement of the — of 
Hebrew Grammar, by Edward C. Mitchell, D.D. An- 
dover: Warren F. Draper. $4.25 and $4.50. 

How Two Girls Tried Farming. By Dorothea A. 
Shepherd. Illustrated. Idle Hour Series. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 50 cents. ; 

McGuffey’s First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Readers. Revised editions. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 

Rancey Cottem’s By Joseph Jones. 
Illus. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 50 cents. 

A Manual of Etymology ; containing Latin and Greek 
Derivatives, with a Key, giving the prefix, root, and 
suffix. By A. C. Webb. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brothers. $1.00. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Report of the Board of Education of District No. 1, 
Denver, Col., Aug. 1, 1879. Aaron Gove, Supt. 


Excelsior School System. 
AN INVALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS, 
It reports progress to parents, encourages each pupil, 
and assists the teacher in Pees the school. 
One teacher writes : “1 have never found anything 
to the EXCELSIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 
t No. 1, complete, for 25 pupils,........+76 cents. 
Set No. 2, " for 50 pupils,......-». $1.50. 


EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


The £xcelsior Questions in Arithmetic are printed on 
slips of cardboard, —one question on each slip, while the 
answers are given in a Key which accompanies the prob- 
lems. The Questions consist of seven series, each series 
containing 100 practical questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key,..........$1.00. 


i Sent postpaid on receipt of price. . 
Db. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher 
232 d FARMINGTON, Mr. 


Important Announcement ! 
A NEW MUSIC BOOK 


FOR — 


Day Schools, 


GEORGE F. ROOT. 


This new, practical text-book on Music will be ready 
in season for the opening of the Fall Schools. 

Teachers and School Officers should examine this 
work before deciding on their text-book in Music for 
the coming year. 


Price, 50 cts. each, by mail; $5.00 per doz. 
by express. 


SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 


It will be published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., 805 Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az Wellesley, Mass. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 
Will reopen his 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
August 12, 1879. 
At 710 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


20 Class Lessons, $10.00. Private Lessons, $2.00 each. 
ee peers for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 
matic ers. Send for circular. 


From ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., Prest. Cornell 
University, U. 8S. Minister to Berlin, 

Prof. 8. 8. Hamill’s exercises for developing the 

voice, and inculcating its right tone, cannot, I think 

be surpassed. 230f 


MOSSY BROOK HOUSE, 


Among the Mountains. 


Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, etc. Terms from $7 to $10. 


HAY-FEVER PATIENTS 


Will tind Whitefield one of the best location 
the Mountains for speedy relief from their sufferings 


/ 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE, 
At less than half value, School Desks and Apparatus. 
Address PASSAIC FALLS INSTITUTE, 
232 a Paterson, N. J. 
WANTED, 
By an experienced Teacher, graduate of a normal 
sahedl, and recently a student at Wellesley College, a 
situation as Teacher in some high-school or academy. 
Address BELLE A, COMINS, Millers Falls, Mass. 


WANTED, 
A gentleman of extended experience and liberal cul- 
ture desires to teach in school or college. 5 lan e8 
taught. “H,M, Champaign, Ills. 


FOR SALE, 
A Female College, including the buildings, furniture, 
apparatus, library, pianos, organ, and good-will, for 
$ ; one cash payment of $2000, the balance on easy 
terms. The college has been a great success for 30 years. 
It is one of the best situations in the South. Address, 
GRIFFIN FEMALE COLLEGE, Griffin, Ga. 231 a 


WANTED, 
A situation by a lady who teaches French, German and 
English. Good references. Address, P. O. Box 81, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 231 ¢ 


POSITION WANTED, 
B p graneate of Boston University. Successful high- 
ps A experience ; best of references. Wishes to teach 
English Literature and Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
would teach other branches if necessary. Would accept 
a low salary, if most of her time could be given to her 
specialties, Literature, Psychology, and Ethics. 
Address : LypIA B. GODFREY, Turner House, Beth- 
lehem, N. H. 231 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 


A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; Se tronage; accommodations for boarders; 


price, $10,000; would take, in part payment, a place in 
country worth . Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
at this Office. 225 tf 

WANTED, 


By a person of large experience in teaching Elocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches, 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


a competent gentleman of lar; 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Oltice. 207 tf 


The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,—both patent Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard 4 use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BURRINGTON, Propr., Providence, R. 1. Also 
for sale by A. G. WHITOOMB, 73 Fulton Street, Agent 
for Boston. 227 h 


CAUTION! 


The ‘‘ Best”’ Ink-Well. 


Do not be deceived by advertisements of inferior Wells 
under this or similar heading. The gewuime “ Best ”’ 
INK-WELL, indorsed by neipals of Boston Normal 
and Grammar Schools, was invented and is owned and 
manufactured ip Boston -: Send for circulars to 

A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 662 Washingten St., Boston. 


See page 18 of JOURNAL, July 10, 1879. 230 d eow 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Soa Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular, Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
— ay and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. [218 tf} Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Edncation, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF ED- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
now! throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
owing: 

Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L. PIcKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Cor’ ndence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 
MUSIC AL Boston, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 

urn a MUSIC 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advantages. For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music » Boston, | pe 228 


Address, IRA ALDRION, Prop’r, mont St. Stammering cured. 
Testi jails from J. E. 
224 j WHITEFIELD, N. H. Faculty of 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Schools, &c. 
COLLEGES. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


nosTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
potted Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar 


TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
Four courses of study. JAS, W.STRONG, Pres. 


NOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
/ J.M. Greeory, LL.D., t. 


‘OLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 
the President, F. MAGOUN, DD.’ 


SaIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
ar ne etc., address the Preat:, C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
courses of study —Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D, Foss, D.D., t. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


WASS. INS TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


trance ons t. 25 and 26. 
= 8. Sec’y, Boston. 


{/'steteat Dene OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
cal De 


edi 
he ehivamn Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
po Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept. 25, Forcircular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


AONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
) For catalogue or information, » at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. For Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 dress E. H. RuSsELL, Principal. 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

» PROVIDENCE, R. I 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 3, 1879. 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


Ne NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


, For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


art TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Bot. 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Mase. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


Heise HOME, for Young Ladies. $300 a year. 
Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


[SE SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 

APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior, Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
M OrcuTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, eae Ul 
iss ADA L. Howarp, President. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept. 11. For information apply to Miss"A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


GForce TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 

Hon. CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. 
_ Thirteen pupils out of fourteen the examina- 
tion at Harvard College this year. Tultion, $100 a 
year. Board, $356. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 


Managers. 


fete ACADEMY, now for twenty years under 
the charge of Miss McKeen, will enter on its fifty- 
first year on Thursday, Sept. 4. For admission or in- 
formation apply to Miss HILENA MOKEEN, Princ., 
Andover, Mass, 232 ¢ 


hy = UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
/ Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Pre tory, and 
Pper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
\n all sections of Upper Department. il 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, New Britain, Ct., 
designed to give thorough instruction and culture 


to » Hinited 
d yy D. N. Camp, Prin. 


ent. For circulars and informa-| dress 


PREPABATORY. 
INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


erkshire Co., Mass. Estelished in 1842. 
8 for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Rens. F. MrLws, A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


001 for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, ncipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. P. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R.I 63 az 


An educated German famil. 
tio 


receives a 
instruc- 
board 


limited number of studious persons wishi 

m and constant practice in German, wit 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Maas. 205 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent, 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H.; 
k chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best~of facil- 
ties to those oe for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


L% WISTOWN (PA) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. w. H. SOHUYLER, A.M., Prin, 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULUER, Principal. 10 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834, Thor- 
ee equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 


School. 


Wer NEWTON English and 
‘Address 61 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kinderga 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
ed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing J AY and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 1878, 

7 East Twenty-Second St., New Verk. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | rincipale, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
school, | to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is fo the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

n is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
an all the rest.’’—Galazy. 207 tf 


Publishers. 
Our New Books. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI. 
LOSOPHY. By Prof. E. J. Houston, author of 
Houston’s Physical Geography. Price, $1.25; for ex- 
amination, 85 cents. 


EASY LESSONS IN NATURAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY. For Children. 4 Prof. E. J. Hous- 
TON. Price, 50 cents, For examination, 30 cents. 


A MANUAL OF ETYMOLOGY. A. C. 
WEBB, author of the Model Etymology, etc. Price, 
$1.00; for examination, 65 cents. 


A MODEL TEXT- BOOK, 


HOUSTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
To examine it is to introduce it. Price, $1.50; tor ex- 
amination, $1.05. j 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No.1. The Cultivation of the Senses ... 50 cts. 
No.2. The Cultivation of the Memory. - 50 “ 
No.3. On the Use of Words....- wie 
No.4. On Discipline .....+-+-+- 
No.5. On Class Teaching....-----+- 5O « 


The Teacher, 


A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the inter- 
ests of Teachers, Schools, and the Cause of Education 
in general. Price, 50 cents per annum. Specimen copy 
sent free. 


ie Send for our Catalogue. Please address 
ELDREDCE & BRO., 


231 b 17 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

. from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to bool teach- 
ers, ete.; useful and interesting for he home. Prices, 
75c, 50c, 25¢, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. _ reed by this jour- 
nal. 


Publish ers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, ~~ Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for j - ment. Address 
Publishers, Wm. H. BONER & Co., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, FFICE 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 
onteith’s Geographical Chart. 
New School Wall BROMFIELD 
oslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers oy 


interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frest’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 


|FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Belation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 


By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, ™.A., 
Of the University of Michigan ; Author of various works 
on the Modern Lanquages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language perfectly new 
and most helpful to Teachers and adenta. ‘Noth. 
215 es. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 
8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... 
Roderick Hume _..... 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide. . 
Chorus.... 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures... 
Hoose’s Studies tn Articulation...... xg 
Methods of 1 
Bulletin Class Record 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. |. 1 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 

VALUABLE TEXT-BOOXKS. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 


Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Natl Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
American Popular Speaker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderherst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis, 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK $1.75. 
EVERY ddress 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 


206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


805 Broadway, N.Y., 
P HILLIPS & HUNT, Have Just Issued 
udies in Theism. By BorpENn P. Bowne, Prof. of 
hilosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer. 1210, $1.75. 
The Lesson System; the Story of Its Origin and Inau- 
guration. By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of T'he Ad- 
vance. Flexible, 12mo, 60 cts. 
Chautauqua Text-books.—No. 5. Greek History, by 
J. H, Vincent, D.D. No, 7, Greek Literature, by 
A. D. VaiL, D.D. Paper, 20 ets. 231 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 

By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 eents each. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


do 
OBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 
q A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 outfit free, Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


‘ 


nses guaranteed to ts. 


214 
Month and expe 
$77 butate tree, & Augusta, Mo, 


Agents Wanted. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
() () tions clearly answered, compiled 


from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 


CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Cireu- 
lara, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, penne and State in the country, 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day, It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal, /t is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address WwW. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


THE 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 


ITS WRITERS are selected from among the most 
successful Teachers and Authors in the country; and 
it is edited by an able and successfal Educator. 

The remarkable success attending the first year’s 
work was largely due to the great ability of the sevoral 
writers engaged, among whom are Mrs. Louisa P. 
Hopkins, Madame KrAvuss-BoELTE, L. B. MONROE, 
E. OLNEY, J. J. ANDERSON, MALCOM MCVICAR, 
L. W. MASON, J. W. PAyson, SAMUEL McCuTCHEN, 
Mrs. J. H. HOOSE, Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, Mrs. MARY 
P. COLBURN, Miss H. N. AusTin, Miss 8. P. BART- 
LETT, Miss 8S. H. KEELER, 8S. 8. GREENE, G.P. 
QUACKENBOS, Mrs. R. D. RICKOFF, and others. 

IT IS PUBLISHED on the first of each month, ten 
months in the year. 


ITS PRICE is Ome Dollar per year, in advance, 
Specimen copies sent free, 
a Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter, 
Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
224 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE 


Good Times, 


MONTHLY, 


An Original Magazine of Declamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tabieaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


For Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Lzhibitions, 
and Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 

For Sunday Schoels. It supplies Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-School Concerta, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year’s, and other Festi- 
val occasions. 

For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Mission entertainments. 

For Cold-Water Armies. It gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and Dialogues. 

Fer Parlor Pastimes and Parish Secials ; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 


Mrs. M. B. ©. SLADE, Editor. 


TERMS : $4.00 per year (10 numbers), in advance, 
Single copies, 15 ets. 

i Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter, 
Send all business communications to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New Vork. 188 zx 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. 


NEW- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B, Snow, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Exch. 


First Reader, 12 10 
Second Reader, ‘ .20 15 
Third Reader, .20 
Fourth Reader, . ‘ 5 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, . 60 40 
More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
New England have adopted them within the past ten 
months. 
M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
232 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadel Pa. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
ny 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD 
BO Nos. ina Set. 261 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


Because of their completeness, beauty 
we believe that these chee hy. ty WANTED IN 


EVERY SCHOOL. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL, ISHING CO., 
tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Gar Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 . 
$vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on eing 
Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallur 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, a a 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 


ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Hudsen’s New and Elegant Editions of 
SHAKESP , 


HAMLET and RICHARD SECOND ; ine 
to be immediately followed by similar editions 
MA M VENICE, 


KIN 
J ULIUS ‘CAESAR, THE TEMPEST. 
(Introduction price of each play, 45 cents.) 


Editions of 
BURKE, COLERIDGE Anp BURN 
WEBSTER, ADDISON AND GOLDSMITH, 
ACON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
(In paper, 24 cents ; in cloth, 32 cents.) 


Sprague’s IRVING (32 cts.), and MILTON (45 cts.) 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 


New Editions for 1879, chewmes all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.nding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROP 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFBI A, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
State, showing all the town boun 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
eoeTee E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208 b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45 ots. 
Price for Exchange, S0cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. .. 6O0cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BosTON. 

Wil ba address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Andrew Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdech’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and 5 aad 
excellent books for Teachers. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Classics. 
pee’s English Literature 
Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
re 
Hay’s Eve ay Reasoning. 


*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Audersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders; 
Theomeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetei’s French 
Seed and Kellogg’s Gra Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hatchix«on’s and 


Hienderson’s Test Wo in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


pup OBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 Bromfieid St. ON. 

Mathematical Se 

University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 

8. E. REEDE. Keokuk, Ia.,O. LEACH. N.Y., Aots. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
uxtey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
uxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 

R im Elem. Chem ‘ry, 

Jonew Janior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 

Jevon’s tary mein Logic, 1.2 

Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 

Leckhyer’s Elem. 1.75 
Educational 


Catalogue sen 
154 zz 22 Bond Sirect t, New York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Cco., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton'’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 323 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series ef Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Mime, A.M., Principal State Normal wee, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. Sher ate on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s HMiistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation ; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent ablets. —A 
complete course in seven books blet form, pre- 
sent a solid surface, their size and com 
gradation of Abundance of 
carefa on of exer a of 
ing, book price, place them in advance 
*» Specimen | pages and terms mailed to any address, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S8.’s Tracing and 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spellin Bianks. 


5 | Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
50 | Patterson’s Complete Composition Beoks. 


. Correspondence solicited. 
land Agent, 
8t., Boston. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished 
General New-H 


A. 8. MANSON, 32 


material, 
of all other draw. 


rt Course. | 


GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 

N 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including pong now living, » giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Natio: » Profession, 
Date ofeach. . 

Published by @, & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A iste of English Literature. 
es of Biceraphical a. By W. F. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ..$3.50, 


of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... 


™|Bhe Great } ay: Era till th 
ent 4 F. Collier, LL.D, 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


$1.50. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH w vo ORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Stuaente. 

(8 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols. )) 75e. to $20 
The Element Science Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 

Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o; wy, (new 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry hoot, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics Esthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi 6 


Sturtevant’s Eco 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTionat PuBLisHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
for perro by ¥. WALTER SMITH, 
geome f Drawing in the Boston Public 

tate Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The a i Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, wing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 
Drawing Materials. é 
°s Natural History Series. For schools 
Animals and represented in their 
a colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s hies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
190 23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Maury’s ties. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A zebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 


15522 


DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 az 


SHELDON & Co., 
YORE, 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

A full Common School course in two 
@lney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 
En Lite terature. 

ossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Moecker’s New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesoph 
Hills Elem. ef Rhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 

Introductory Prices Reduced. 
For terms address F 

SAU 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & UO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 
American Authors, 


A READING -BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent 


“This volume differs from an ey Reader in 
being made up of continuous Its use is in 
tended to increase the taste for “ and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 

1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 

Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual These. Mechanics: 10.00 
Pyncheon’s Chemical Physics, 
rescett’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
ougiass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3. +4 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative a: 1.5 
McCalloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3:30 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tee Franklin Arithmetics, 
Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., of English 
h-school, Boston, and "Geo. Walton, A.M., 
or Walton’s Arithmetics, 1 Tables,etc. 


The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley 8St., Boston. 


HAVE IN PRESS 


EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Katon and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Bent fe for examination on receipt of 40c. 


STONE upt. ools ngfield, 
Mase. B Based on and ng portions of Worcester" 
History, with —— and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 


W. S. Tinpen. For Un ied and Graded 
Bahools. Sent for examination for 30c. 


TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers. Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c, 


Correspondence solicited, 231 tf 


REVISED CATALOGUE. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


CONSISTING OF 


SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TEXT-BOOKS, 


AND 
PRACTICAL WORKS, 


Including the WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN, 
WITH A COMPLETE 
INDEX AND CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS, 
Revised with additions to July 1, 1879. 


Will be supplied gratis, or mailed free to any address. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


229 ° 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 
tc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8S. His 


eimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 
aed Morals and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND aly ate SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHEB SERIES. 


IR Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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